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THE 



DIRECT LINE TO BRIGHTON 



The Traffic Evidence on the part of Sir John 
Rennie's Line having been brought to a close^ 
Mr. Pollock, on the part of Sir John Rennie's 
Lincy proceeded to sum up the Evidence as 
folloios : — 

My Lord^ 

I trust that, in the observations 
which I shall have the honor to make to the Com- 
mittee, I shall shew as much respect for time as 
my learned Friends, and if the expence of an hour or 
a little more could endanger my Bill, and could 
endanger the interests of my clients, I should talk 
about time as loudly as my learned Friends ; I trust, 
my Lord, that the exercise of my right to sum up, 
will not be construed for one moment into an idea 
that time is not as valuable to us as to my learned 
Friends ; but I think it is a duty which we owe to our 
clients who brought us here, to submit some obser- 
vations to the Committee with reference to the traffic 
which we have proved. 
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My Lord« upon several former occasions, I have taken 
the liberty, in discussing points before the Com- 
mittee^ to say, that the eligibility of a Line of Railway 
from any one point to any other pointy is compounded 
of many considerations. The mere engineering 
question is one vf^hich, with reference to competing 
lines may, and always will render one, in some 
degree, superior or inferior to those which compete 
with it ; it can scarcely be expected that two Lines 
going through the same line of country, in different 
directions, could exactly coincide in all their gradients, 
and in all their points ; and therefore, although engi- 
neering be one ingredient in the consideration, it is 
only one ; and the next in importance, and perhaps 
even greater importance than that, is the accommo- 
dation that is to be afforded by a Railway, first to 
the two places that are intended to be connected by 
its operation : and, secondly, to the intermediate 
country through which it is to pass. 

Now^ my Lord, I am relieved in this case from a 
great deal that would fall to my lot if I were under 
different circumstances, and with' a longer line. The 
London and Birmingham Railway passes through 
Coventry, and places of that description. We pass 
through no manufacturing district at all in either 
Line; and, therefore, the great question, and the 
first question, — I was almost going to call it the only 
question, — is, which of the two Lines was proved 
before the Committee to afford the greatest accommo- 
dation to the Public, in order to communicate be* 
tween London and Brighton ; that undoubtedly I put 
forward as the first and the great question between 



the parties. There are minor questions which I must 
tpuch upon very shortly, before I have done. Upon 
some points the two Lines stand upon an equal foot- 
ing, but there is not one single feature of Mr. Ste- 
venson's traflSc which does not apply to Sir John 
Rennie's ; whereas, it will be my duty to point out 
that there are circumstances upon Sir John Rennie's 
Line, of which Mr. Stevenson's is destitute. Having 
so done^ there is one other point, and I state them 
all in the outset^ in order that they may all be dis- 
tinctly understood. There is one other point which, 
I apprehend, is peculiar to Sir John Rennie's Line,. 
1 may call it, (if the Committee please,) an episode, ^ 
It is with reference to the situation and the circum- 
stances in which Lewes stands, and the importance 
of that town for the supply of its neighbourhood for 
twenty miles all round it ; and that tovvn being within 
a short reach of the Railway, even without a branch ; 
but so near, as manifestly to make it the interest of 
Lewes to have a branch, would be brought within 
forty-nine miles of the City of London. This is no 
unimportant consideration in discussing what is the 
effect of the traffic upon these Railways, and the 
accommodation that will be afforded by the one and 
the other. 

My Lord, one of the last pieces of evidence that we 
gave yesterday appeared to me, not merely by my 
learned Friends, but by others, to be turned into some, 
degree of ridicule, and one of my learned Friends (I 
will not name him, and therefore I may use what he, 
said) taunted me this morning, stating, that even Mr. 
Pollock could not gravely stand the evidence upon the 
population of the Line. 
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My Lord, upon several former occasions, I have taken 
the liberty, in discussing points before the Com- 
mittee^ to say, that the eligibility of a Line of Railway 
from any one point to any other pointy is compounded 
of many considerations. The mere engineering 
question is one which, with reference to competing 
lines may, and always will render one, in some 
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going through the same line of country, in different 
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and in all their points ; and therefore, although engi- 
neering be one ingredient in the consideration, it is 
only one; and the next in importance, and perhaps 
even greater importance than that, is the accommo- 
dation that is to be afforded by a Railway, first to 
the two places that are intended to be connected by 
its operation : and, secondly, to the intermediate 
country through which it is to pass. 

Now^ my Lord, I am relieved in this case from a 
great deal that would fall to my lot if I were under 
different circumstances, and with a longer line. The 
London and Birmingham Railway passes through 
Coventry, and places of that description. We pass 
through no manufacturing district at all in either 
Line; and, therefore, the great question, and the 
first question, — I was almost going to call it the only 
question, — is, which of the two Lines was proved 
before the Committee to afford the greatest accommo- 
dation to the Public, in order to communicate be* 
tween London and Brighton ; that undoubtedly I put 
forward as the first and the great question between 



the parties. There are minor questions which I must 
tpuch upon very shortly, before I have done. Upon 
some points the two Lines stand upon an equal foot- 
ing, but there is not one single feature of Mr. Ste- 
venson's traffic which does not apply to Sir John 
Rennie's ; whereas, it will be my duty to point out 
that there are circumstances upon Sir John Rennie's 
Line, of which Mr. Stevenson's is destitute. Having 
so done^ there is one other point, and I state them 
all in the outset, in order that they may all be dis- 
tinctly understood. There is one other point which, 
I apprehend, is peculiar to Sir John Rennie's Line,^ 
1 may call it, (if the Committee please,) an episode*; 
It is with reference to the situation and the circum- 
stances in which Lewes stands, and the importance 
of that town for the supply of its neighbourhood for 
twenty miles all round it ; and that town being within 
a short reach of the Railway, even without a branch ; 
but so near, as manifestly to make it the interest of 
Lewes to have a branch, would be brought within 
forty-nine miles of the City of London. This is no 
unimportant consideration in discussing what is the 
effect of the traffic upon these Railways, and the 
accommodation that will be afforded by the one and 
the other. 

My Lord, one of the last pieces of evidence that we 
gave yesterday appeared to me, not merely by my 
learned Friends, but by others, to be turned into some 
degree of ridicule, and one of my learned Friends (I 
will not name him, and therefore I may use what he, 
said) taunted me this morning, stating, that even Mr. 
Pollock could not gravely stand the evidence upon the 
population of the Line. 



Now, my Lord, so far from feeling that I could not 
stand upon that evidence, I mean to put it forward 
now ; to insist upon it now ; as forming a very strong 
feature in the case ; and to point out to the Committee^ 
why I insist upon that evidence of population. My 
Lord, it is very true that our Line qud Brighton be-^ 
gins at Croydon, but it is intended to form a commu- 
nication between London and Brighton ; and therefore, 
the whole Line from Brighton to London must be 
taken into the account, in order to shew the accom- 
modation that it gives to the Metropolis ; and if to 
the Metropolis, then I apprehend that I am entitled 
to embrace in it all the population of the parishes 
through which it passes; because that population 
will be accommodated in getting to Brighton as well 
as the inhabitants of the Metropolis ; and it was for 
that reason, therefore, that I insisted^ and insist stilly 
that the population upon Sir John Rennie's Line in 
the course from London to Brighton, (for that is where 
I have a right to argue upon it) stands eminently pre- 
ponderating over Mr. Stephenson's. Put then, if 
my learned Friends think proper, the inhabitants of 
Lambeth in the other scale : take them at what they 
are, I have no objection to them. It will reduce the 
preponderance from upwards of 200,000 persons to 
150,000 persons, or perhaps not quite so low. 

But| my Lord, is it to be stated for a moment, that 
a Line which starts from the foot of London-bridge, 
which is intended to accommodate all the inhabitants 
of the City, and all those, in order to get to Brighton, 
come through the City, as some of the evidence has 
told your Lordship, and the Committee, they do : is 
it to be stated for a moment, that such a Line, in- 



tended to accommodate parties going from the City to 
Brighton^ will not be an immediate accommodation to 
the inhabitants of all the parishes through which that 
Line passes^ commencing at the Borough, and going 
through Bermondsey and Greenwich, and so on to 
Croydon? Because, although the literal Brighton Rail^ 
way, or Sir John Rennie's Line, begins at Croydon, it 
cannot get to London without the rest of the Line ; 
and, therefore, the population on the Surry side of the 
water, between London and Croydon, are accommo- 
dated by Sir John Rennie's Line to Brighton, and con- 
sequently, they are as much interested in the execution 
of that Line as the inhabitants of the city of London ; 
and therefore, my Lord^ it is, that I strongly insist on 
the importance of that population evidence ; and 
so far from abandoning it, I had made a memorandum 
on purpose to put it in front of my argument, 
in order that my learned Friends might know that^ 
so far from repudiating that evidence, or thinking 
that it ought to be turned into ridicule at all, it forms 
a very important feature in the consideration of the 
question. 

Now, my Lord, with respect to preponderance. Have 
we not, therefore, if this argument be at all well- 
foundeid, established one point of preponderance, with 
reference to the inhabitants in the intermediate Line, 
that my learned Friend cannot get over? When I 
come bye and bye to remind the Committee of the 
diflBculty and expence that has been stated by the 
various witnesses, in getting from Nine Elms to the 
tJity, with reference not only to goods, but to pas- 
sengers themselves : will it be no accommodation to 
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the inhabitants of Bermondsey, and Southwark, and 
Greenwich, and Deptford, to get to Brighton without 
coming to Nine Elms? and if so, and if the inhabi- 
tants of Brighton are increased by numbers coming 
from those quarters, I apprehend that I have a right, 
without the slightest objection, to insist upon that as 
a£Pording a preponderating testimony upon th^ Line 
itself, of the advantages to be derived, and the accom- 
modation to be afforded by Sir John Rennie's Line 
over Mr. Stephenson's. 

My Lord, I am not disposed to press tWt matter 
farther i if the accommodation of upwards of 160>000 
petsons^ in the course of the Line between London 
anil CTroydon, above the number accommodated by Mr. 
Stephenson, be not an ingredient in the consideration 
of the Committee, and which they shall think they 
are not bound to take into account, then they will 
tbrow that out of the account; whether they do it or 
not, we shall never be informed ; but, I apprehend, 
it will be for the Committee, though my learned Friend 
may gainsay or contradict the effect of my argument, 
to consider whether the population on the Line be- 
tween London-bridge and Brighton, is a population 
to be brought to the test of the accommodation of the 
Railway; if so, that will stand in a most preponde- 
rating attitude in comparison with Mr. Stephenson's 
ttine. 

But, my Lord, passing that by, I come now to the 
great and leading feature of this measure : — It is a 
measure by which Brighton is to be connected with 
the Metropolis by a Railway passing through a 



country/ which, as I stated before, has no manufactu* 
ring town of importance, and consequently, generally 
speaking, both Lines present the same agricultural 
features to the Committee. The distinctions between 
the two, and which are subordinate to that question 
upon which I am now entering, I shall endeavour 
to point out very shortly, bye and bye. 

But, my Lord, the position that I take first is, that, 
considering the effect of the Line when made, it is a 
Line that is to connect the important and populous 
town of Brighton with the Metropolis. I need not 
here say one word to the Committee, constituted as 
that is which I am addressing, with reference to 
Brighton itself, with reference to the importance that 
it is of, as the resort for health as well as pleasure, by 
the inhabitants of the Metropolis, that its proximity 
to London has always pointed it out as the most con- 
venient place for sea-bathing ; and, when a Railway 
shall be constructed, that shall accommodate to their 
heart's content the inhabitants of London, that Brigh- 
ton will become infinitely more a place of resort than 
it is now, I think is so self-evident a proposition, 
founded on that which we have seen for the last 20 or 
30 years, that I need not say one word upon that 
, subject. It is, therefore, of most immense importance, 
that, (however the Committee may have formed an 
opinion upon the Engineering advantages or disad- 
vantages of one Line over the other, and to what 
extent these advantages or disadvantages exist in the 
one over the other, we cannot tell from the resolution 
of the Committee,) notwithstanding there be an ad- 
vantage of the one over the other, declared by the 
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Committee^ and which declaration I am bound to 
submit to under existing circumstances ; I say, that 
it is of immense importance that the Committee 
should look at the two Lines in the other respects in 
which they become important to the Public^ in order 
to see whether, supposing the Engineering disadvan- 
tages of Sir John Rennie's Line be as 99 to 100, the 
accommodation to the Public will not be in favor of Sir 
John Rennie's Line as 100 to 30, 100 to 20, or even 
as 100 to 10 in particular instances ; and if so, whether, 
in spite of any Engineering disadvantages with which 
the Committee may be impressed, that comparison of 
benefit and accommodation to the Public ought not to 
preponderate in its favour, and ought not to call upon 
the Committee to prefer that Line, which shall stand 
so high in the effect that it shall produce to the Pub* 
lie. If that be a legitimate comparison of the traffic 
and population, then I apprehend the Committee will 
have no difficulty upon the subject ; that they will look 
to their former resolution with some degree of care, 
in order to see what sort of comparison they can insti- 
tute as between the two, bearing the proportion 
that I have hinted at just now ; and if they find, that, 
upon adding up the whole of the advantages on the 
one side against the disadvantages, the preponderating 
advantages are far above the other, they will take that 
which preponderates in the way that I have described, 
in spite of any Engineering disadvantages with which 
they may be now impressed. 

Now, my Lord, I put it to the Committee, to recol- 
lect what the evidence is that has been given on the 
part of Mr. Stephenson, whether, when they called 
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their . coach-masters, and other parties, who gave 
evidence of the starting of coaches to Brighton, they 
had the slightest certainty in the evidence as to where 
the passengers came from ; and, whether they be- 
longed to the West-End or the East-End, and I invite 
the Committee to look at the evidence before they 
decide ; and I trust they will, because, having been 
given long back, I do not wish that it should be taken 
upon my statement, having, as the Committee will 
easily conceive, very imperfect means of collating all 
the evidence that has been given on both sides, and 
more particularly the evidence that has been given on 
my own side, having been absent during a great deal 
of it, and it having terminated last night. I say, with 
my imperfect means, from the necessities of the case, 
of collating that evidence, I invite the Committee to 
look into it, to sift it on both sides, from the begin- 
ning to Ihe end, and to see on which side the evidence 
Bhall preponderate. I have no fear of the result ; I am 
quite confident that if it be looked at, in the way 
which the Committee will think it their duty to do, I 
repeat that I have no fear of the result ; because I am 
sure of a verdict, upon the general aspect of the case. 

My Lord, we also have given evidence upon the 
subject of the coaches ; and we have called unwilling 
witnesses, persons who curse the existence of a 
Railway ; who are so impressed with the interference 
with their trade and with their prosperity, by substi- 
tuting a more rapid conveyance from Brighton, that 
their common and ordinary decorum, in one instance 
at least, deserted them. And I find upon the minutes, 
that one of the witnesses actually said that he 
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" cursed " all Railways. When, my Lord, if I extract 
from such a witness as that, the most conclusive 
evidence in favour of Sir John Rennie's Line, do I go 
too far to ask the Commitee, not merely to believe the 
facts that that witness gave me so unwillingly, (but 
which as a witness of truth he was bound to give 
under the notice that he had received to attend,) bdt 
have I not a right to ask of the Committee to act 
upon that evidence, to assume that that man who 
comes so unwillingly to give evidence in favour of a 
Railway, is cognizant of the facts to which he speaks? 
Not like the witnesses who came and said that there 
were so many coaches from Charing-cross, and so 
many that call at Piccadilly, and so many that call at 
Oxford-street, and which bring passengers ; but where 
they came from they did not know, whether they 
came from the City, to take their places at the West« 
End, they did not know, but merely that they came 
from Charing-cross, and that that is the West-End of 
the town. Now, that is the sum and substance of all 
the evidence which my learned Friends gave; but 
those witnesses were under the necessity of admitting 
a most important fact in our favour, — a fact which I 
think the Committee cannot fail to take most strongly 
against the party from whose mouth it was extracted ; 
—which was, that the West-End coaches go round by 
the Elephant and Castle to fill themselves up with 
passengers. That was the evidence of Mr. Edmund 
Strivens, a coach-proprietor, who says, " All the West- 
End coaches that go round to the Elephant and Castle 
go to fill themselves with passengers/' 

My Lord, I am always averse from detailing the facts 
that have been proved in evidence by the different wit- 
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nesses ; and it is only where such a strong and cogent 
fact has come out^ as the one I have just read, that I 
think it necessary to repeat it ; but it is a fact which, 
coming from my learned Friend's witnesses, is worth 
every thing to us, as a proof that they knew perfectly' 
well how the matter stood, because, in the course of this 
investigation, they made some arrangements for the 
purpose of getting to London-bridge ; and although 
they were bound to call witnesses to substantiate a 
West-End traffic, yet they knew they did it at their 
peril, of having that fact brought out, about which 
there could not be a dispute or discussion ; because, if 
they had not produced those witnesses, it was aa 
abandonment of their Case ; and, therefore, they were 
obliged to take the witness for better and for worse, to 
take his imperfect knowledge, which might operate in* 
their favor : as, if his knowledge were perfect, (as it is 
in Mr. Goodman, as I shall point out presently,) it 
must have been known that every fact that would be 
deposed to, would operate against Mr. Stephenson's 
Line. Why did not my learned Friends call Mr. 
Goodman ? Mr. Goodman is a West-End coach pro- 
prietor; his connections are at the West-End; his 
coaches, generally speaking, start from the West- 
End; why did not Mr. Goodman become a witness of 
my learned Friends? Had they sounded the ground? 
Had they had hints from Mr. Goodman of what he- 
should be obliged to prove ? because, if in reality the 
West-End supplies the bulk of passengers to Brighton, 
my learned Friends could have no difficulty whatever 
in finding out Mr. Goodman as a witness; but, in- 
stead of that, they find out a man most conveniently, 
who, not being personally interested to the same 
extent, did not take the pains to investigate th^t Mr. 
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Ooodman bas done ; and then, because tbe West«- 
End coacbes are found to be occasionally full« and, 
because tbat man says, I do not know whether tbe 
people who ^t up at Charing-cross come from tbe 
West- End or the East, that is to be taken as evidence^ 
of the West-End Trade to Brighton. So far as tbat 
goes, let the Committee look at the evidence in tbat 
and other points, and see whether, in addition to 
passengers, heavy goods go in a direction which shall 
ever take them to Nine Elnrs. And as to parcels, F 
believe upon that subject the evidence of my learned 
Friend's witnesses is in my favour, if I were to point 
out the passages. But, in order to give a colour ta 
the evidence, Mr. Strivens, who is obliged to confess 
tbat the West-End coaches go round to the Elephant 
and Castle to fill themselves with passengers, states, 
that 34 or 35 coaches go to Brighton up and down, 
and that 23 coaches are in and out of the West- End. 
Now, my Lord, with reference to that fact, when it 
comes to be sifted upon Mr. Goodman's evidence, the 
Committee will find that there is only one coach that 
goes through Horsham, that goes through any part of 
Mr. Stephenson's Line to Brighton, and that is a 
coacb that chooses to go out by Piccadilly and 
through Richmond, in order to afford a diversion of 
tbe Line. All the others travel upon the direct Line, 
32 out of S3, and the only one upon Mr. Stephenson's 
Line is not, properly, a London and Brighton coach, but 
a circuitous coach, that chooses to travel to Rich- 
mond, I suppose, for a pui*pose similar to that of the 
gentleman who wished bis company to be select ; — 
but, I repeat, the only coach that travels upon Mr. 
Stephenson's Line is not strictly a Brighton coacb, 
but a Richmond and Brighton coach ; and, therefore. 
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my Lord^ with respect to the evidence which has been 
given by Mr. Stephenson as to the coaches, I . must 
draw the attention of the Committee to it$ inconclusive 
nature, and then contrast it with the most important 
evidence given by our witnesses, beginning \yitb Mr,^ 
Goodman. 

What says Mr. Goodman on that subject? Has he 
not had sufficient experience ? Has he not had com- 
munications both with the City and with the Westr 
Endl Has he not considered what it would be for his 
interest to do, if he had to begin over again? He gives 
the Committee, in the course of his evidence, a history 
of his proceedings as a coach-master to Brighton; 
and then the conclusion of his evidence is, that out of 
the morning and evening coaches, at least three-fifths 
of the morning and evening passengers go to^ and 
return from the City; and that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of the tradespeople, of Brighton that 
have to come to London, go to the City ; and he 
states, moreover, that it is a common thing for them to 
leave the West-End without a single parcel, and to have 
from 16 to 20 popped into his coach at the Elephant 
and Castle, having come from the City for that pur- 
pose. Now, my Lord, can the Committee doubt for ^ 
moment the accuracy of the evidence given by Mr, 
Goodman? Mr, Goodman is proving the importance 
of a Railway, by the traffic which he proves will take 
place upon it ; he must be perfectly indifferent as to 
v?hat line of Railway is to take place between London 
and Brighton; they will be both equally injurious to 
him ; be has no reason for preferring the one Railway 
to the other, and, therefore, he has no motive for blink- 
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ingthe truth ; be has no motive for stating^ny thing but 
that which he knows to be correct ; and he tells the 
Committee, not only that in those proportions the 
passengers communicate between London and Brigb- 
ton, but, he says, that a great many of the visitors to 
Brighton come from parts below the Thames, on the 
Essex side of the river, and who^ therefore, come 
through the City, and to the London-bridge ter- 
minus, in order to take their passage to Brighton i; 
and, therefore, he is accumulating upon the City ter- 
minus, not merely the passengers which London sup- 
plies from its emporium of merchants, but he states 
his knowledge, that a great many parties come from 
the East of the neighbourhood of London, in order to 
go to Brighton. But more, my Lord ; let us see how 
his West-End coaches are dealt with. The Committee 
will not forget that Mr. Goodman, among other facts, 
stated, that he has often had bis coach filled with 
City passengers, with one exception ; and^ that the 
City passengers, being so large a majority, had refused 
to change their coach at the Elephant and Castle, and 
send the West-End coach, with one solitary passenger, 
to Charing-cross ; and, therefore, he has been under 
the necessity of going to Charing-cross with his coach 
full, and there discharging his one passenger, who 
went to the West-End, and driving to the City with 
all the rest, they having refused to put themselves 
into the Branch coach; and, being the majority, doing 
that which we are all disposed to do when we have a 
majority, viz. getting the upper hand and keeping it« 
Now, when these facts are put together, what becomes 
of my learned Friend's Railway as a communication 
to London? What becomes of all his boasted com- 
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munication of a West End terminus, in order to ac- 
commodate the West End inhabitants ? and what be- 
comes of his opposition^in point of extent, to our Case, 
terminating, as we do, at London-bridge? Why, ray 
Lord^ if a Railway be to be constructed between 
London and Brighton, for the accommodation of the 
passengers to and fro ; and if that were the only point 
that the Committee had nowto decide^ I put it to every 
honorable member whoih I am addressing, whether they 
ought to hesitate for aiboment. It is notorious in the 
history of Railways, that, except for Colliery Railroads 
and Tramroads, in every Railroad for public traffic, pas^ 
sengers are the staple commodity to keep up those Rail- 
ways, and to make them pay ; and if passengers are 
not the parties to be accommodated in the first instance; 
the Railways might as well not be made at all ; and, 
therefore, it is, that Brighton being the residence of 
persons for health, who do not care much for the 
commerce that is going on there for the montll 
or two months that they are staying there, are the 
persons to be accommodated? and, if that be so, I put 
my Case in opposition to Mr. Stephenson's, fearless 
of the result. 

But^ my Lord, what say some of the witnesses with 
reference to the operation of the Railway that shall 
communicate between London-bridge and Brighton ? 
That roany> many merchants in London, who have 
now houses a few miles out of town; if they, by 
means of a Railway from London-bridge, (time, as my 
learned Friends have often reminded us, being most 

« 

essential in their consideration) that, if they had the 
London-bridge terminus, they might leave their 

c 
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counting-houses and go to Brighton, instead of to 
Uampstead and other places of that description ; and 
they would have their permanent residences at Brighton, 
from the convenience of the Railway bringing them to 
town of a morning to London-bridge, and enabling 
them to start at a moment's notice from London- 
bridge, and go back again : and Brighton, instead of 
receiving 40,000 or 50,000 visitors from London for 
a short period, would become the permanent residence 
of many merchants of London, who would have no 
residence in, or near London, but reside at Brighton 
from the convenience of starting from' London-bridge : 
for the Committee are not to contemplate the state of 
things as the case is at present. We all know, that ia 
all the calculations which are made and handed in, not 
merely here, but every where else, where Railways 
are discussed, in the present Session, partiea assume 
an increase of a third, perhaps of a half. I think, as 
respects Brighton, if a Railway were made to commu- 
nicate with London-bridge, it would not be difficult 
there to assume an increase of two-thirds ; and the 
Committee are to look at the increase that is likely to 
result, and, whether this Line or that will produce an 
increase to a greater or less extent; and I confess that 
it appears to me, from the best consideration I have 
been able to give to this subject, that the only mode 
of insuring an increase to Brighton, is to have as 
direct a Lane^as possible, communicating with the City 
of London, at London-bridge ; and that, upon that 
scheme, the future prosperity of Brighton will be 
mainly founded. 

« 

Now, if I want another argument, my Lord, upon 
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that subject, with reference to coaches, let me remind 
the Committee, that actual arrangements have been 
made by coach-masters, for the accommodation of 
merchants in London : viz. that of a very early coach 
in the morning from Brighton, and a very late coach 
at night. Indeed, several of those coaches have been 
established expressly for the accommodation of the 
merchants of London ; no other motive could have 
been adequate : ordinary persons would not think it 
worth their while to set out very early in the morning, 
and to return very late in the night, if they had not 
business to transact in their commercial relations in 
London. No other motive in the coa:ch-pr6prietor6 
could be assumed, than the imperative necessity there 
was, for accommodating the citizens of London, who 
resort to Brighton in the proportion of three-fifths at 
least, without reference to those parties who go to the 
West- End, in order to take their places upon the front 
of the coach, or upon the coach-box ; for it is not to be 
taken for granted, that the two-fifths that travel over 
Westminster-bridge are West-End pasi^engers, consti- 
tuted, as they must have been, of a great many per- 
sons who thought it worth while, in order to secure 
proper places, to go from the City to the West-End, 
in order to mount upon the box or the front of the 
coach, to secure those places ; and, therefore, when I 
am labouring to impress three-fifths upon the Com- 
mittee, I am under the mark, for I apprehend that I 
should not, if I assumed one-fifth more, be going 
beyond the fact, as appearing upon the evidence. 

My Lord, I have endeavoured to impress the Com- 
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mittee with the feelings that Mr. Goodman is the witr 
uess of truth, and there was a question at the end of 
his evidence, put by an honorable member of the 
Committee, the promptness of his answer to which, 
manifests to demonstration that he is to be beliered 
in every part of it, and that he is not over-stating his 
Case ; and that question was a very natural one, 
" If your business is so much more valuable, as con- 
nee ted with the City of London than with the W^st^ 
End, how came you to have your principal establish- 
ment at the West-End V Now, my Lord, I do con- 
fess at once, that if Mr. Goodman had hesitated upon 
that question, he would have damaged his evidence 
very much, in my estimation ; but, with the prompt- 
ness which carried conviction as to the truth of every 
thing he said, he at once accounted for it, by the con-r 
nection he had formed in trade, before he knew so 
much of it as he does now ; and he took care to add, 
that which is most material for my Case, that, if he 
had to begin over again, and had to establish a traffic 
in coaches between London and Brighton, he would 
most assuredly go to the City ; that he would no 
longer have his connection with the Wes^-End as he 
has now ; the City being the home that he ought to 
seek, as a Coach-master between London and 
Brighton, and treating the West-End as a branch ; 
and collecting the forces from the West-End, such as 
they might turn out to be, at some convenient spot, 
such as the Elephant and Castle. I say, therefore, 
that the promptness and readiness with which he 
answered that question, manifested to demonstration 
th^t he was speaking thQ truth in every point to which 
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he spoke ; and that he is worthy of the credit of the 
Committee to the utmost extent of what, in his' judge- 
ment, he has ventured to say. 

My Lord, I will not fatigue the Committee by 
going through other particulars of Mr. Goodman's 
evidence ; he was supported ta ai great degree by 
witnesses who followed him^ but he certainly gave 
more in detail than the other witnesses did. But I 
will not follow his evidence into the minutiae that he 
described, with reference to the difficulty of horsing 
and other matters, as the traffic now stands between 
London and Brighton ; btit, my Lord, the advantage 
of a London terminus does not stop here. It is most 
manifest that ieill the Wholesale Dealers in those 
goods of every description which are imported from 
abrdad, or manufactured at home, and which have 
to' be distributed to those parts of England where no 
such manufacture takes place; I mean Groceries^ 
Cotton-goods, Woollen-manufactures, and all those 
things that Mr. Godlee spoke of, and which have to 
be distributed from the* metropolis into the country, 
all travel over London-bridge. There cannot be a 
doubt upon that, I apprehend, my Lord ; it wanted no 
evidence to satisfy the Committee, that in all those 
cases the emporium is the City, and London-bridge is 
the outlet. All the waggons, all the vans, and all the 
persons that travel by coach, to a very great extent, 
go through the City; all the heavy goods, all the 
Commercial Exports from London, everything that is 
to supply the necessities of Dealers in the Country, 
i^nd inhabitants of the Country, go from the Whole- 
sale'depots in the City of London, in order to get into 
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the Country^ over London-bridge. Now I have said, 
my Lord, that there is no necessity for evidence to 
prove that, — ^it is too evident to require it; but, as it 
was our duty to give evidence upon that subject, so 
it was the duty of my learned Friends to give evi- 
dence, if they could, to support their Line, and 
which have they done ? Their succedaneum is, that, 
forsooth, because Nine Elms is near the River Thames, 
their object has been to shew, not that the produce 
does not come from the City, but that the produce 
may be sent from the Docks, and Wharfs, and Ware- 
houses by the navigation of the River Thames to 
above Vauxhall-bridge, and there find its way upon 
their Railroad. Now that is their evidence, and there 
has been evidence to shew the facilities with which 
that may be done ; and there has been evidence also 
to shew the diflScuIties which will attend doing that ; 
and there has been evidence also to shew what the 
cost of getting to Nine Elms would be per ton of this 
merchandize, which is afterwards to be transported 
by Mr. Stephenson's Railway. But there has been 
no evidence to shew that the emporium of all this 
produce is not in the City of London, and conse- 
quently that the exit over London-bridge would not 
be the most direct and necessary, and commanding 
exit for the purpose of accommodating the Country. 

Now, my Lord, I need not remind the Committee 
that the evidence upon the subject of increased 
expence, per ton, vrill be from 3s. 6d. to 6s* to get it 
from Nine Elms, if timber came there, or to get 
heavy goods up from Nine Elms to the City ; and is 
this no inconvenience in considering whether a Rail- 
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way is tb be an accommodation to the public in going 
from London to Brighton ? Upon that point the evi- 
dence is aU one way. There is not a tittle of evidence 
to support Mr. Stephenson's Line upon that pointy 
every thing is in favor of Sir John Rennie's. There- 
fore, I apprehend, that I may dismiss that, as bearing 
all on one side, and having no tendency of advantage 
towards the other. But, in respect to parcels, most 
undoubtedly there is a certain number of passengers 
^ho travel to Brighton from the West-End of the 
town; and those persons must have, occasionally^ 
from their servants, or from their correspondents, par- 
cels to receive from their residences at the West-End, 
which must come from the West-End and find their 
way to Brighton ; and, therefore, parcels by coaches 
stand upon a different footing from the heavy traffic 
and the shop-goods, and the cotton and woollen manu- 
factures. But here it must be recollected that Nine 
Elms does not stand in their way, it is not a little out 
of their beat, for people have to pay a toll going over 
Vauxhall-bridge, and, therefore, for the accommodation 
of the West-End passengers, Mr. Stephenson cannot 
put in any great claim : there are such parcels ; but 
what proportion do they bear to the parcels from the 
City ? Mr. Goodman tells the Committee, that, for he 
states, that, with respect to parcels, 10 to 1, that is, 
the proportion of 100 to 10, go from the City ; and, 
therefore, in that respect, I claim preponderancy ; for 
I presume that my learned Friends^ in giving evidence 
of those parcels as far as they could, attach some im- 
portance to them; parties cannot live at Brighton 
without communicating with their homes, and receiv- 
ing their property backwards and forwards, whatever 
it may be; and therefore I apprehend, that, with 
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respect to parcels/ we stand upon another pinnacle from 
which we cannot be removed ; and we stand in the 
proportion of 100 to 10 in favor of Sir John Rennie's 
Line^ 

But> my Lord, do not let me forget that Brighton is 
to be accommodated as well as London ; the inhabi- 
tants of Brighton, as well as the inhabitants of Lon* 
don, are to be accommodated ; and, I trust, that the 
many thousands, who are resident at Brighton,7&nd 
upon whose accommodation the convenience and com- 
fort of those who go to Brighton for health or plea- 
sure, depends, I trust that the many thousands who 
live at Brighton will not be forgotten in the account. 
Now, my Lord, Mr. Groodman states to the Com- 
mittee, that the necessities of the Brighton people, 
in their communications with London^ are such as to 
lead 99 out of every 100 to travel to the City. My 
learned Friend, on the other side, says, loud enough 
for me to hear, though I wish he would not speak so 
loud, that Mr. Goodmian is our" Magnus Apollo !" and 
I glory in the effect produced by a witness who was so 
unwilling, who foresees the complete destruction of 
his present trade by the existence of a Railway com- 
municating with the City of London. I glory in the 
strength of Mr. Goodman's statements, because they 
were wrung from him as drops of his life's blood, 
and which he would not have given us if they were 
not consistent with truth ; and, therefore, my learned 
Friend is mistaken in thinking, that, in relying on 
his evidence, I am doing that which I should be 
ashamed to avow : I do put Mr. Goodman forward, 
because he has done that which my learned Friend's 
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witnesses have not' done/ be gives «& facts and 
dates, and numbers and experience, and every 
thing that is desirably in a witness who is to farnish 
the Committee with information upon such a subject; 
and although he is our Magnus Apollo, there are not 
wanting other parties, little, if at all, inferior, who are 
chiming in with his lyre, and giving most exquisite 
music, in support of Sir John Rennie. I do not, there- 
fore, wonder at my learned. Friend calling him an 
Apollo, for he is '* most musical'' for us, though to my 
learned Friends he will turn out, I trust, to be ^^ most 
melancholy*'' 

' ' ' ■ * ' ■ 

But that, my Lord, Ib a deviation, for which I ought 
to apologize to the Committee; but when the character 
of a witness i^. attacked,^ I think it rigbt to put the 
effect of his evidence in as true a light as I can ; and, 
therefore, I have taken the liberty €i protecting my 
'' Magnus Apollo" from the insinuating, sneer of my 
learned Friend. 

I was in the midst of drawing the attention of the 
Committee to the accommodation. of Brighton* We 
know very well that the inhabitants ,of Brighton con* 
«ist of shopkeepers, lodging-house keepers, and various 
other parties who have occasion to communicate with 
the Metropolis, for the purpose of supplying them.- 
aelves with those commodities of which they stand in 
need from time to time, and for which purpose it is 
worth their while to visit the Metropolis : and, there- 
fore, looking at the other terminus of the Railway, as 
it respects passengers, Mr. Goodman states, having 
trayelled upon that road so long, and been so inti* 

d 
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fflf^tely connected with Brighton for so many yeare/ that 
thet^ is scarcely an inhabitant of Brighton, with .ndiom 
he is not familiarly acquainted. Having tnentiotied 
that^ he states^ that in his opinion ninety-nine oat* of 
every hohdred <^ the inhabitants of Brighton come to 
the City to transact their business ; and that only^ a 
solitary one goes to tbe West-End, or thereaboais. 
Now, my learned Friend would not tie Mr. Groodman 
down to a solitary one, nor would I : I will make 
them a present of one or two mfore ; but what is - the 
effect of the evidence ? That the proportion going to 
the City is so preponderating, (to use the word that 
we undertook to verify) that he puts it as a most 
powerful amount : as liinety^-nine to one. Then, my 
Lord, am I wrong in saying that, with respect tb 
passengers, there is no balance between the two Linfes 
at all ; and thfiit, ' if the public are to be aeedte* 
modated in their tt^velling, the CdmiAittee odght not 
to hesitate for a moment? But, is there no other const- 
deration as between the two Lines, even supposing th^y 
stood as equally accommodating to the Public in this 
respect? My Lord/I am reminded, and I will dismiss 
it with a single remark, which I trust the Committee 
will not forget ; that independently of coach^-masters, 
we had a variety of witnesses of different sbrts, who^^ 
evidence bore upon the same question ; house-^agenisr, 
book-keepers, inn-keispers and others, who all conciiV 
to produce a weight of evidence which I have summed 
up to the Committee, and whose evidence the Comw 
mittee will not forget when they come to Weigh, 
whether that evidence is borne oiit or not. 

But, my Lord, I am coming to a point, whi^h^I 
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consider is of very great importance to the.Committee^ 
and which must hare impressed them as being of 
great importance, and thai is, the difference of distance 
to Brighton by the two lines. It is no answer :to the 
point that I am now starting, for my learned iBriends to 
say» that the Engineering gradients of oar tine are 
such, that- the time whidi will be occupied in getting 
to Brighton will be th^ satne as their's ; that is no 
answer to the poilit ; but, if it were made an answer^ 
the feet is not so upon the evidehce that we have 
given, fox we have given evidence to shew, that we 
shall be able to travel to Brighton in less time than 
upon the circuitous Line of Mr. Stephenson ; but, the 
point upon which I am addressing the Committee at 
this moment, is- of' infinitely greater coiiisequenoe than 
that. Every aceonuaodation to the Public has price 
as an ingredient, and when there is a difference of five, 
six, seven, or eight miles on a line, and if the ter« 
minus at Nine Elms ilt extendied to London^^bridge, 
there would be a coiisiders^bly greater difference; I 
believe the difference would extend to from ten to 
twelve miles*; when there is that difference of distance, 
and the tonnage is to be at so much per mile, I put it 
to the Committee, whether the difference of distance 
is not a most material ingredient in considering the 
accommodation to the public ; because, 'after all, 
whatever importance may have been attached to Engi- 
neering, if there be no impracticability, or very great 
difficulty, the Engineering is a subordinate consider* 
ation to the benefit to the public ; and, therefore, I 
am now upon the most important point of the whole, 
though my learned Friends have treated it so lightly, 
as not to choose to sum up their evidence upon it, and 
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which I take for granted they did becaHse they kiiew> 

that they were so weak ; bat am I aot now, therefore, 

as i have said^ upon one of the most important points, 

as connected with the accommodation to the Public, 

namely, that the Public must be taxed upon the toQ- 

aage of so many more miles in getting to London^ 

whether they come in the same time or not. Now« if 

the two Railways were permitted to co-exist, there 

would be no hardship in that» because we would com-: 

pete with them with all our hearts^ and see whethe^i: 

Passengers would take the longer Railway, or the 

shorter, whether they would be content to take a Line 

six or seven miles longer than Sir John Rennie's, 

which was not quite so advantageous in point o€ 

Engineering ; in shorty we would be content to entf^ 

the field with them ; but that is not the ^question here. 

The question here is this^ whether the Committee, by 

selecting Mr* Stephenson's Line> will inflict upon the 

Passengers,, going between London and Brighton^ the 

expence of tonnage for a Line for sevaral miles more 

than they would be called upon to pay upon Sir Joha 

Rennie's Line. 

Now, my Lord, supposing 250,000 persons to travel 
upon the Line, the difference would be £12,500 a 
year, at the rate of Is. a head for the odd six miles ^ 
and not only so^ but the tonnage upon the gooda 
would be the same. The charge for parcels would be 
the same; everything would be the same ; everything 
would bear its proportion ; and the Public are to have 
inflicted upon them, the necessity of paying this 
additional amount, because, forsooth, my learned 
Friend's Railway is to be preferred, which is much 
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longer than our^s. The remedy will not exist when tbc 
Committee haye once decided, and Parliament shall 
have passed Mr. Stephenson's Bill. There will be no 
remedy against this matter, and^ therefore, I put it to 
the Committee, as one, not the smallest, but the most 
important ingredient in the consideration of the accom- 
modation to the Public ; which, as I said before, I con- 
sider, and I trust the Committee will consider, to be a 
material ingredient in their investigation when they 
come to the decision, as to the eligibility of one Line 
over the other, and, whether the Public are to have in- 
flicted upon them this additional charge for mileage 
upon Mr. Stephenson's Railway ; when, by selecting 
the other, a much shorter Line can be made for their 
accommodation* That is a question distinct from the 
point, whether the two can be travelled over in the 
same tiane, or not; but there we have the advantage 
to a certain extent ; though it is so tiifling, that I do 
not think it worth while to trouble the Committee 
at all upon it. 

My Lord, the evidence goes far beyond what I have 
adverted to. 

It is generally assumed, that the present num- 
ber would be doubled ; and, therefore, taking it at 
half a million, there will be an additional tax 
levied upon the Public of £25,000; and to this is to 
be added the additional tonnage of goods upon the 
Line, except those which are sent as small parcels,, 
and which, I should suppose, would be charged so 
much a piece. 

Now, my Lord, that is no immaterial ingredient in 
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the coauderation ; but, when passengers he^yei paicLaU 
that, where are they deliverfiit.t They wUl cpm^i fwm 
Brighton^ and. are deliyered. at Niue .Elms wxih Ulia 
additionat charge upoa them y aad whatis: to beoome. q£ 
them then? They are to get from Nine £lmsj'iiat aa 
well as they can: some people .hav« said» tliat thc^ 
suppose there will bea^ eatablishmenJ; of omnibu/liastx 
I believe a great many of those people who. t;nitt!$l 
between London and Brighton* would, not like ito. he 
seen in omnibuses^ they would like r^er a .hettai& 
accommodatioa than that; and, therefoxe, if diey> 
object to omnibuses, which they haise a jrigfat to 4o» 
that puts them to/ more. than a sixpence additvoiial 
chfirgeibr getting from Nine £lms; but, whether thonf^ 
omnibuses are to carry Ihem. to the foot of on$ of %hm, 
bridges on. the Surrey side of the river, my learnt 
Friend did not explain. to tho Committee ; or how tha 
parties are, to get from Nine Elms at all; and it is 
perjfectly, dear that they will have no accommodatioa 
into the City of London, where their busings liea* 
My learned Friend might retort upon me, '^ How they 
are to get from London-bridge?" My answer would 
be; "They are at home there, 99 out of 100, and 
therefore require no accommodation to get home ;" 
that would be my answer to that ^etqrt, if it had been 
made; but not so, at Nine Elms. There is liot a 
single person belonging to the West-End or the City/ 
that is at home at Nine Elms; and, therefore^ you 
have^to add to the other disadvantage, the prospect of 
additional ezpence, in getting from Nine Elms to their 
respective homes* 

Now, my Lord^ having occupied so much of the 
time of the Committee upon this subject, and having. 
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as I trusty raised the attetition of the Committe^^td tlid 
great importance of tbe subject/ connected with the 
accommodation of ' the traveller l^etween London and 
Brighton ; and having ilso dtawh your Lordship's 
attention to the back passage, namely, the travelling 
from Brighton to London; having directed your atten* 
tion, raotfeovefr, to the fact, i;<rhich tnust be manifest 
without evidence ^t all, that all the manufactured 
goods, and all the articles of produce, must be dis- 
charged from London to the Country over London- 
bridge, and nowhere else; having attraet^ft -your 
attention also t6 -tlie subject of parcels; and" ttll the 
other things connected with t!hetraflSc between Lon- 
don and Brightbn ; I trudt thdt I have laid th6 
fbundation for an accurate and minute examination of 
the evidence on' both sides, upon this subject; so as tb 
awaken the attention Of the Committee to its import* 
ance, to sudH stn extent, as to render it unnecessary 
for me to ttbiibW them ^y further upbti thiat point; 
ahd T, therefore, proc^dd to make a few obsetvatiorii 
upon the bearhig of these two Lines, as it risspebti^ 
thef intermediate parts. 

' But, I ought riot to omit to state, that a gre^t deM 
of traffic froip Brighton to London, and which is pe- 
culiar to it as a sea-port, and, as connected with thb 
Kingdom of France, being of a valuable nature, and 
sent to London, kll requires to go into the Grtyj- AH 
the fish that is brought to London goes to Bitllngs-^ 
gate-market, as the Committee very well know ; and I 
shall not trouble the Committee with more than draw-^ 
ing their attention to the importation of fruit from 
Fratxce, and of the fish whicti is taken to Billingsgieitei 
aiid, therefore, would not be in its element if it found 
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iii wty to Nine Elms, though the Thames is so near | 
and when it reached the market, would arrive thero 
too late. But, without going into all these minutise^ 
I apprehend that I have : sufficiently awakened the at- 
tention of the Committee to all those points, so as to 
render it unnecessary, at. this late period of the day, 
to trouble them any longer upon them ; and, I am 
sorry to find, that the importance of the subject has 
drawn me into more detail than I intended. 

My Lord, I am free to confess, that there are sub- 
jects upon which the two Lines stand upon a levels 
andj while I admit the level on the part of Mr. Ste- 
phenson's, I claim the benefit of it on the part of Sir 
John Rennie's ; I allude to the subjects of timber, 
and hoops, and brooms, (I am almost ashamed tp 
mention them,) and a variety of other small articles 
which are manufactured upon both Lines, and in 
which they stand upon a leveL With reference to 
coals, whether it is a larger quantity or a lesser is ct 
no great consequence, the supply of coals is effected 
in the same way. And, with reference to lime, recol* 
lecting that, upon both Lines there is lime, and that 
the Dorking Line is not superior to the Merstham^ 
and that a Railway is necessary for both, the two 
Lines may also be considered on a level* 

I am free to say that there must be, as there are in 
this base, a certain number of commodities which are 
common to both Lines ; and, as regards which, they 
stand upon an equal footing. But, I have examined 
the evidence as far as I have had an opportunity, with 
a view of ascertaining whether there be any one com- 
modity upon Mr. Stephenson's Line, that is not to be 
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found upon Sir John Rennie's, and I have failed to 
discover any. Whether it be Lime, whether it be 
Timber, or any other commodity found upon Mr. Ste- 
phenson's Line, the self-same article is to be found 
upon Sir John Rennie's : and I believe, if the Com- 
mittee will go through the evidence, it will be found 
to come to pretty near the same extent upon both ; in 
some instances, more upon Sir John Rennie's ; in 
some instances, a little less : but, taking them as sup- 
plying certain articles which are furnished by both, I 
am quite content to let them stand upon a level ; and, 
consequently, I need not trouble the Committee with 
any observations upon those topics. But not so with 
respect to Sir John Rennie's Line, as compared with 
the other. In looking into the evidence upon that, I 
do find articles that Mr. Stephenson's Line does not 
supply ; I find sand for plate-glass manufacturers ; I 
find FuUer's-earth ; I find building-stone; against 
which, my learned Friends cannot for a moment set 
up their Horsham Stone* I find chalk at both ends 
of the Line for the purposes of agriculture, and, with 
reference to which, I find that one of the witnesses 
states, that 100,000 acres of land on both sides of Sir 
John Rennie's Line will be accommodated with chalk, 
which every body knows is preferable to lime, and 
which lasts many years longer, and which there is not 
a pretension to upon Mr. Stephenson's Line. But, 
when I advert to such articles as Fuller 's-earth, let 
me remind the Committee, that Mr. Greece, of Rei- 
gate, speaks to his having sent annually 6,000 tons of 
FuUer's-earth to London ; and there are hearth-stones 
besides, which Mr. Maslin speaks to, and which are 
found upon Sir John Rennie's Line, which are not 
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found upon the other ; that Mr. Lambert, of Nutfieldy 
speaks to 6,000 tons of FuUer's-earth going to Lon* 
don from that neighbourhood ; that another witness^ 
from Godstone, speaks to 4,000 tons going from bis; 
neighbourhood ; so that FuUerVeatth, though the 
article may be supposed to be of little importance or 
value, is not only an article of very great consumption 
and demand, but when I remind the Committee that 
it is greatly in request in all our woollen manufac- 
tures, and bought to a very great extent in order to 
keep up the importance of these manufactures, it gives 
it a consequence which its name, at the first blush^ 
might not warrant, but which renders the export from 
Sir John Rennie's Line, of Fuller's-earth, which liesr 
to a great extent along that Line, a subject of most 
immense importance, when we look at the manufae* 
tures at large : because, my Lord, I do not want to 
moralize, or to talk about political economy, as re- 
gards thedependance of towns upon each other, and their 
respective bearings upon the comfort of all; and, 
though there are woollen-manufactures in the county 
of Sussex, still, if the county of Sussex can furnish 
the materials for carrying on those manufactures^ 
where they are established, with greater effect, every 
facility should be given to a communication of this 
description ; and, upon the subject of FuUer's-eatth, 
the Committee will not fail to remember what is sug- 
gested to me, as a fact appearing upon the evidence, 
though it had escaped my attention, that this is one, 
of the three places at which only Fuller's-earth is to 
be had for the woollen- manufactures, and, therefore, 
the article of Fuller's-earth becomes a subject of very 
great importance in the consideration of the Line 
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yjou are to give through the county of Sussex, 
because it affords a ready means of supplying the 
woollen manufactures with that which is one of the 
staple commodities to perfect their works. And, in 
addition to Worth-stone, the Committee will remember 
that very good building-stone is quarried above the 
FuUerVearth, and, as that runs along the Line, it 
gives an accommodation with respect to this building- 
stone, in addition to that of the Worth-quarries, 
wbich is worthy of the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. 

Passing by the FuUer's-earth for a moment, let me 
remind the Committee, in passings of that which one 
of the witnesses stated to be one of the most import- 
ant production^ of nature upon Sir John Rennie's 
I^ine, namely, that fine sand which is essential to the 
manufacture of our looking-glass ; and here^ if I 
were disposed to detain the Committee with one single 
remark, I would say, that, looking to the consequence 
of a fact not in evidence, but a fact notorious, that we 
are now rivallingF ranee, and every other part of Eu- 
rope, and beating them, in the manufacture of plate- 
glass, it is most essential that every facility should be 
given to that manufacture, and that every opportunity 
of supplying it with an article so essential to the ma- 
nufacture a& this fine sand, should be opened to them 
by the establishment of Sir John Rennie's Line of 
JRailway. Before I quit the sand, I will make only 
one further remark, and that is, that the evidence of 
the witnesses upon that subject clearly demonstrates 
.that the sand in ordinary use by the plate-glass manu^ 
factuxers is of an inferior quality to this, and that the 
^efbson that they have not this for the purpose of 
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using is the difficulty of getting it, and the expense 
of transit ; and, therefore, unless they are to be de- 
barred from pursuing their manufacture of plate-glass 
to the utmost extent of which it is capable, it is abso- 
lutely essential that they should have the means of 
supplying themselves with the sand in question. My 
Lord, a witness upon that subject, whom I heard exa- 
mined, clearly proved it to be the best in England, and 
another witness has stated that it is considered so dear 
as to be almost virtually denied to manufacturers ; and^ 
therefore, looking at the importance of that circumi- 
stance, I apprehend that the Committee will consider 
that, although, under the name ** sand,'' we have been 
accustomed to look at the commodity as of very little 
value, that that view of the subject does not apply to 
the sand in question, but that it becomes a most 
important question in pursuing the manufactures of 
England to that extent of perfection to which we hope 
to see them carried. 

But, I shall not trouble the Committee further upon 
that point. If I have missed or overlooked any article 
upon Sir John Rennie's Line, which the evidence 
shows to be important that our manufacturers should 
have in^their'possession, and which Mr. Stephenson's 
does not afford, the Committee, by their accuracy and 
their attention to the evidence, will supply that for 
me, and therefore I feel that I need not trouble them 
further upon that subject. But now I come to that 
which I have taken the liberty to call an episode in 
this case. I am quite aware that Lewes is not upon 
the Line of Railway, and that I have, consequently, 
no right to treat it as one of the towns touched by the 
Railway; but, as we all know that circumstances 
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always bend to necessity, it is most obvious that^ 
when the Railway comes within nine miles of Lewes, 
that, if Lewes has not a branch, it will have a coach 
to the Railway, which shall deliver its passengers and 
its commodities, by that rapid conveyance^ to get to 
London ; and that, consequently, Lewes^ standing as 
it does, in so prominent a situation in the country in 
which it is placed^ is deserving of attention in this 
particular. But, before I trouble the Committee with 
any observations upon Lewes in particular, I shall 
advert to one circumstance which bears upon that 
topic, and that is, that the evidence respecting Sir 
John Rennie's Line of Railway most distinctly and 
conclusively proves that that is the only Line through 
the county of Sussex which is capable of extension 
both ways, in order to distribute its benefits to the 
right as well as to the left. It is distinctly in evi- 
dence, that Mr. Stephenson's Line will not afford the 
same facility, and that, consequently, its benefits must 
be limited ; — benefits they will be, and, as I am free to 
admit, every Railroad must afford to a certain extent. 
But, we are not here upon whether Mr. Stephenson's 
Line will be a benefit abstractedly or not, but whether 
it will afford as great a benefit as Sir John Rennie's. 
Now, upon that subject, the evidence is most distinct, 
that, from every part of Sir John Rennie's, there are 
facilities for Branches both right and left, and that it 
may be extended to all the county, whereas Branches 
from Stephenson's Line cannot be extended, as from 
Sir John Rennie's. 

Then, if the one confers a partial benefit, and the 
other an universal one, I submit that there ought, in 
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spite of any Engineering difference (great or little, as it 
may be) to be no hesitation in preferring that Laoe 
which will spread its benefits far and wide on both 
sides of the Line, instead of taking one that is confined 
to one side only. 

Now^ my Lord, I will dismiss that part of my argu- 
ment with again reminding the Committee^ that it is 
most distinctly shown, that Sir John Rennie's Line 
can have branches to every place touched by Mr. 
Stephenson's Line^ and that without any difficulty ; 
whereas Mr. Stephenson's Line is in a very different 
position ; and, therefore, gives but half the benefits 
which Sir John Rennie's Line will afford : and, having 
made that remark, I now come to the point that I 
have already touched upon, of the benefit of the town 
of Lewes with its Port of Newhaven. Of Shoreham 
I have said nothing; because I apprehend that the 
trade of Shoreham, and every thing connected with 
Shoreham^ is common to both Lines ; with this differ- 
ence, indeed, that my learned Friends ought to hav^ 
called their Line, ** the London and Shoreham Rail- 
way, with a Branch to Brighton ;" whereas we take 
the liberty of calling our's, "the London and Brighton 
Railway, with a Branch to Shoreham ;" but whether 
Branch or Trunk, the trade of Shoreham is common to 
both ; whatever trade Shoreham has will be open to 
either, which ever shall be made ; and, therefore, that 
is one of the points I treat as common to both the 
Railroads ; but not so with Lewes and Newhaveqi. 
My Lord, Lewes has been described, by a most intel- 
ligent, able, and experienced witness upon that subject 
(Mr. Godlee) as containing 10,000 inhabitants, or 
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ttiereabouts ; and as containing in itself establish- 
in^ntS; supplied [from theJ^City of London> which 
are, as far as they extend, {wholesale e&tablishments 
for the supply of the various towns and villages 
for 20 miles round them ; and, I certainly never 
intended, when Mr. Godlee dropped the name of 
Tunbridge or Tunbridge-Wells, to force any part 
of the trade, or the traffic of Tunbridge-Wells, 
upon the consideration of the Committee here : it 
incidentally came out, that Lewes is a place of so 
much importance, as to be resorted to for supplies 
from places as far off as Tunbridge : that it, in 
fact, supplies most of the shopkeepers within 20 
miles around ; and, that it is connected with a very 
valuable Port, which forms no very immaterial feature 
in the consideration of this question. 

My Lord, Mr. Godlee stated that his own exports, 
his own dealings with the various parties from Lewes, 
amounted to a very considerable tonnage. That evi- 
dence has been given too recently to require that I 
should detail anything to the Committee respecting 
Mr. Godlee's evidence. But Mr. Godlee gave an 
account of a very large number of tons which found 
their way into Lewes ; that the traders, waggons, and 
vans, carry 8,000 tons of merchandize ; that the 
passengers between Lewes and London are upwards 
of 7,400 ; and from Eastbourne, above 4,600 ; and 
that the parcels are equal to 1,456. Now, although 
Lewes is not upon the Line, it is perfectly manifest 
that, when by travelling nine miles, instead of the 
distance that Lewes is from London, they can get to « 
Railway, at a point to diminish the distance from 
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London to 49 miles, so as to bring Lewes within 50 
miles of London, and that the Railway will carry them 
40 miles of the journey ; that those passengers^ though 
we have not added them to the amount, we are 
entitled to consider^ as likely to travel 40 miles upon 
our Line ; and so with Eastbourne and others, who 
will find their way from other places ; and, it was for 
that purpose, that we have introduced into our evi- 
dence, places off the Line of Railway ; not because we 
communicated with them directly, but, because the 
parties travelling to those places would use our 
Railway to a great extent, as a matter of convenience 
and rapidity; in the same way that my learned Friends 
introduced Chichester and Worthing, and other 
places into their Railway calculation. They take the 
coaches to Chichester and Worthing, because they 
take it for granted, that those coaches going to 
Chichester would travel to a. certain extent upon 
their Railway ; and, that they would divert by a 
Branch or coach, and so it is with me, with reference 
to the passengers to Lewes. Thus, there is a most im- 
portant addition to the traffic to be expected upon 
Sir John Rennie's Line of Railway ; and, when we 
add to that, the evidence which Mr. Godlee gave 
about the Harbour of Newhaven ; and the mode in 
which Lewes would deal with certain articles which 
are now imported through the medium of Newhaven, 
by the circuitous navigation round the towns, which 
often occupy six weeks, but never occupies less than 
three, four, or five days: and, when he stated, 
most distinctly, that for many articles London would 
be the Port for Lewes, instead of Newhaven, in conse- 
quence of the facility of getting them directly by the 
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Railway, instead of travelling down by Newhaven in 
vessels, and then transshipping into those barges which 
come up the Ouse to Lewes : when he stated all that, 
I apprehend the Committee will see that the Railway of 
Sir John Rennie will operate strongly in favour of the 
eastern part of the County of Sussex ; and which it is 
most important that they should take into their consi- 
deration. My Lord, perhaps it will be said, that 
Lewes may be accommodated by either Railway. 
There is not a word of evidence upon that subject; 
Mr. Godlee, it is true, is not an Engineer ; but it 
does not require an Engineer's eye to see whether 
a line of country is practicable for a Railway, or not; 
and he states his views upon the subject ; but, if it 
were practicable, will it be a benefit to Lewes? Did 
not Mr. Godlee say that it would be no accommoda- 
tion to the inhabitants of Lewes to communicate with 
Mr. Stephenson's Railway ? if so, it puts that ques- 
tion out of consideration. By a communication with 
our Railway, they would be 49 miles from London ; 
but, by Mr. Stephenson's Line, if they could commu- 
nicate with it, at the nearest possible point, they 
would be at the distance of 67 J miles from London ; 
and then the Committee may calculate, (it is easily 
calculated,) they would be no less than 67 miles 
from the City, and 66 miles from Nine Elms ; and 
therefore, my Lord, I apprehend that there can be no 
hesitation with respect to the benefit that Lewes is to 
derive from Sir John Rennie's Line of Railway, and 
that, continuing the branch from the Railway to New- 
haven, would make Newhaven a port of London, for all 
purposes necesBary for speedy conveyance, it being the 
nearest part of the coast of France, or that part of the 
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English coast; and being the most commodious har* 
bour for the accommodation of ships, and it being ia'all 
respects most eligible as a harbour of refuge, avoiding 
by that means the circuitous navigation by the Downs 
into the Thames, which very often destroys cargoes, and 
renders their arrival in London perfectly useless. 

My Lord, I ought to remind the Committee of one 
most material fact, as connected with the Harbour of 
Newhaven, and which, I think, will be borne out in 
the recollection of many Honourable Members who 
are present to day, by what has happened in the House 
itself a very few days ago. It is in Evidence with us, 
that Insurance, when it can be effected, is a very 
grievous addition to the expense of the voyage. But 
it is in Evidence also, that it is a most diflScult thing 
to effect, in consequence of the risk the parties run 
who take the Insurance ; and I do not know whether 
I may not, as it is before the Public, in the Votes of 
the House of Commons, allude to the circumstance of 
a Petition that was presented a few nights ago on this 
subject, in which the Honourable Member who pre- 
sented that Petition is reported to have said, that in 
the course of the last year no less than twelve millions 
of Insurances had been effected at Antwerp, in conse- 
quence of the rates of Insurance charged in England^ 
arising from the circumstances which were then ex- 
plained. Then, if that be so, and Insurances are so 
high, or the risks so great, that the Merchants must 
run the risks themselves, is it not material, that when 
Sir John Rennie's Line gives the opportunity of 
avoiding the necessity of travelling round the Downs, 
and so up the Thames — is it not almost imperative on 
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the Committee, in the consideration of this question, 
to decide in favour pf a Line which will render all 
Insurance unnecessary, because it is in Evidence that 
cargoes may be landed at Newhaven, be brought to 
Lewes by the navigation, and then communicate with 
the Railway, so as to find their way to London without 
the circuitous and dangerous navigation of the Downs 
and the Thames ? 

But, my Lord, Lewes presents some other features, 
which are peculiar to itself. The Committee will 
recollect the Evidence that has been given about the 
Feeding Grounds in the neighbourhood of Lewes and 
Pevensey, where a very large quantity of cattle is fed, 
both beasts and sheep, and transported to London. 
It is very true, that in the Evidence upon Mr. Stephen- 
son's Line, there has been something given with respect 
to the accommodation for transport of cattle and 
sheep, but if the Committee will compare the Evidence 
of the two, they will find that the Evidence of Mr. 
Stephenson's Line states generally, that large quan- 
tities of cattle and sheep are fed in the Counties of 
Surrey and Sussex, without at all pointing out what 
parts of the Counties of Sussex and Surrey will be 
accommodated by Mr. Stephenson's Railway, in the 
transport of cattle. Now, my Lord, with respect to 
Cattle, how stands the Evidence upon Sir John Ren- 
nie's Line? I need not press upon the consideration 
of the Committee the Feeding Grounds to which I 
have alluded, where very large quantities are fed for 
the London Market, and transported from Lewes, 
having found their way to Lewes Market. The Com- 
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mittee will not forget the evidence upon this subject, 
and even of the London people going to buy at Lewes 
Market, and that Lewes has the only Wool Fair in the 
County of Sussex. With respect to wool, I need not 
say one word upon the importance of the Woollen 
Manufacture in England. It has been the object of 
protection against inroads from Foreigners, from the 
beginning of their establishments to the present 
moment — their importance does not require an obser- 
vation from me, and therefor^ assuming that Lewes is 
the only Wool Market in the County of Sussex^ 
knowing perfectly well the number of sheep that are 
fed in that neighbourhood, and afterwards brought to 
sale in London, I press that as one of the circunr^- 
stances not to be forgotten in the case — a circum- 
stance in favour of Sir John ilennie's Line, and which 
bears very strongly upon the importance of Sir John 
Rennie's Line ; and if our manufactures, from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, requiring various articles 
from various parts are to be supported with that spirit 
which is calculated to continue them successful com- 
petitors with every manufacture in every other 
country, it then becomes most material that the 
facility should be given which Sir John Rennie's Line 
presents, in order to operate upon the Woollen Manii^ 
facturers, amongst others, in this country. 

My Lord^ I believe that I need not trouble you any 
further upon that; I will not allude to the imports and 
exports of Lewes, and other matters — I leave those to 
be considered by the Committee, when they take the 
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weight of the Evidence of both sides into account ; I 
believe I have gone sufficiently through all those points 
to have drawn the attention of the Committee to those 
things that are prominent upon the face of the 
Evidence. I have alluded to the accommodation of 
the Inhabitants of Brighton, as well as those of the 
Metropolis; but I must not forget one point, with 
reference to the people of Brighton, which I think 
ought to speak loudly^ and ought to speak strongly to 
the Committee, in favour of Sir John Rennie's Line 
over Mr. Stephenson's Line ; Mr. Stephenson's Line 
professes to be a Line to Brighton, going as it does to 
Shoreham; but it still professes to be a Line to 
Brighton — it still professes to accommodate the people 
of Brighton ; and there have been appeals made to the 
people of Brighton, with reference to the Line that 
they would prefer. Now, my Lord, unless there were 
those Engineering difficulties, I was almost going to 
say, impracticabilities, of Sir John Rennie's Line, 
which ought to render it a case to be rejected alto- 
gether ; if it were the only scheme proposed, I con- 
tend, that the people of Brighton ought to have con- 
ceded to them that Line to which they give the pre- 
eminence, viz. — Sir John Rennie's Line. My Lord, I 
need not remind the Committee, that the people of 
Brighton are clamorous for the Direct Line. Are they 
not to be listened to ? Their proceedings are perfectly 
^ well known — the proceedings that have taken place at 
Brighton are before the Committee ; and though I 
know that my learned Friends would lay some stress 
upon the supposed preference for Mr. Stephenson's 
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Line ia one instance^ I beg leave to say, that the 
Evidence shows^ that it was on mistake and misappre- 
hension — aye, worse than that, a misrepresentation I 
contend — that, from first to last, since the people of 
Brighton have understood the real state of things* 
they have been clamorous for the Direct Line ; 
and they have signed a petition to the extent of 
6,000, praying that there may be no Line bat Sir 
John Rennie's Line. I may be told that that is 
a voice not to be attended to, because they can 
be no judges. I know that they are no judges here, 
but I have always understood that the Petitioners are 
parties who, being to be effected by the measure, are 
allowed to form a judgment for themselves. The pe- 
titions in favour of the measure, though not referred to 
these Committees, have been universally alluded to, 
have been universally talked about, have been univer* 
sally attended to by Committees, though they are not 
bound so to do ; and, therefore, when I state to the 
Committee that the people of Brighton are clamorous 
for the Direct Line, I apprehend that I state a propo* 
sition that ought to have its weight in the breast of 
the Committee, when they are legislating upon a sub- 
ject which is to be final, at least which I should ap- 
prehend would be final, and that the voices of 6,000 of 
the inhabitants of Brighton, who have put their names 

to the petition, will be considered with some degree 
of attention by the Committee in deciding upon this 

measure. 

My Lord, having drawn the attention of the Com- 
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mittee therefore to that circumstance, it appears tome 
that the people of Brighton, having endeavoured to 
gain information upon that subject, having watched 
the proceeding that has been going on before the 
Committee, having weighed the Evidence that has 
been given before the Committee in support of the 
two Lines, would, if they had changed their opinion, 
for this Petition was signed and presented some con- 
siderable time ago, — I say, if any thing had transpired 
before the Committee^ either upon the question of 
engineering or traffic, or any thing else that ought to 
have changed the opinion of the people of Brighton 
upon this measure, they would have naturally come to 
the House of Commons, have confessed themselves 
wrong in their judgment, and have prayed that they 
might have that Line which, under the circumstances, 
turned out upon the evidence to be the best ; but the 
evidence, from the beginning to the end, shows what 
the feeling of the inhabitants of Brighton is. They 
are the parties who are to be accommodated by the 
measure now under consideration. They are the par- 
ties whose comfort, and whose convenience, and whose 
supplies, are to be met by the rapid communication 
which is to take place in consequence of this esta- 
blishment; and are they not to have a voice, and not 
to have that fair attention on the part of the Com- 
mittee, after the consideration of a subject so material 
to them, so vital to them, and which has produced in 
the result the Petition to which I have alluded, which 
expresses the sentiments of the people of Brighton 
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with regard to the preference to be given to Sir John 
Rennie's Line ? 

My Lord, I have now done. I have to apologize to 
the Committee for having occupied more time than I 
had intended. I trust I shall not have occupied it in 
vain, in showing that the preponderance in traffic is 
in favour of Sir John Rennie's Line, whatever the 
advantages of the Engineering with reference to the 
other Line, may be ; that it will be considered as 
not unworthy of attention when the greater accommo- 
dation to be given by the Direct Line is considered 
and taken into account. 

My Lord, I shall not trouble the Committee with 
any further remark. I shall here leave the Case of 
Sir John Rennie's Line, conscious that it has received 
all that attention from the Committee which it de- 
serves ; and I trust, in the result, that I shall not be 
deceived in my expectation of having the decision ol 
the Committee in it's support. 



THE END. 



W. Lewis, Printer, 21, Finch-lane, London. 
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Mr. Talbot. "^ It now becomes that which, I am afraid, I must term 
as well my painfiil as my unexpected duty, to present to your Lordship 
and the Committee some observations upon this case, I say unexpected, 
because at a previous stage of the case I had prepared to address the 
Committee on the subject. The case was interrupted by the determina- 
tion of the Committee, most beneficially as I think for all parties, and 
the case of the several opponents was brought forward as to the engineer- 
ing merits of the different lines, and I flattered myself that I should have 
escaped the luxury, if it be one, of a speech upon the present occasion. 
However, the only effect has been to protract the period of gestation a 
little longer, and I hope that the delivery will not now be impeded ; I am 
however sensible that I am very imperfectly prepared to do justice to the 
case, and I may readily make that avowal when it is remembered that 
Your Lordship and the Committee have been sitting through I believe 
thirty-five days at least, in the discussion of this matter. That consider- 
ation, however, persuades me also that it will be unnecessary for me to 
advert to much of the evidence that has been laid before the Committee, 
for it would be paying a very ill compliment to the Committee to suppose 
that they have not, each and every one of them, arrived at as good a 
knowledge of the case as we can hope at this hour to co^miunicate to them 
by our speeches. Your Lordshipj^will remember that we are confined 



npon this occasion to the engineering merits of the respective lines, and I 
am sincerely glad that so far my labours are lightened that I need not 
detiun the Committee by any observations with regard to the evidence 
which was given in the early part of the case as to the great and im- 
portant traffic which may be expected upon a railway between London 
and Brighton. It is to the interest of all parties to assume that the traffic 
will be very great, and it is admitted by all parties that it will be so. 

Now, my Lord, with respect to the line of Mr. Stephenson, I think 
I cannot approach it better than by considering the general direction, or 
as the engineers term it, the location of the line. It may be described 
generally as a line avoiding the ridges which divide the comitry between 
London and Brighton at three or four several points, following as far as 
may be the vallies of the Mole and the Adur, and, instead of traversing, 
going round those ridges. It may with reference to the line of Sir John 
Rennie be called, as it has frequently been called in this discussion, the 
western line, and if I wanted any thing to confirm me in the very strong 
opinion I have entertained ever since I had an}i;hing to do with this case, 
that Mr. Stephenson had taken a most correct view of the general direc- 
tion in which it would bo expedient to lay down his Ime, I think on this 
part of the case I am assisted, and assisted most materially, not by Sir 
John Rennie, but by the other opponents to this Bill, for if you will' do 
me the favor to look at this map appended to the little publication of Mr. 
Gibbs you will find, I think, not less than six projected lines upon this 
map, including that of Mr. Gibbs, with whom as with Sir John Rennie 
the approach to Croydon is a sind qua non, every one of them, with the 
exception of Sir John Rennie's and Mr. Palmer s, taking the same 
western direction, and as far as the general direction of the line is con- 
cerned, I have a right to say that, upon the opinion of Mr. Gibbs, upon 
the opinion of Mr. Cundy, upon the opinion of Mr. Vignoles originally) 
Mr. Vignoles acting at that time under the direction of Sir John RenAie^ 
and therefore I may say upon the opinion of Sir John Rennie himself,'! 
have a most undoubted tribute to the accuracy of Mr. Stephenson's, 
judgment. But it does not rest there, for within these few days we have 
had still another addition to the body of overwhelming testimony we pos- 
sess on this part of the case in the person of the distinguished individuid 
who filled that chair with so much credit to himself and so much advan- 
tage to the Committee, indeed I might also say to the country — ** the 
Government engineer," Mr. Mills. Mr. Mills proposes another line in 
this direction, and I have therefore the benefit, quantum valeatf and I 
submit that it is of inestimable value, I have the inestimable tribute of 
the opinion of the Government engineer (and I congratulate them in 



tlie possession of so distinguished an officer) in favor of the western di^ 
rection of Mr. Stephenson's line. I have the evidence of these gentlemen^ 
with the exception of Mr. Palmer, to the general assertion that the west^n 
line to Brighton is the hest. And with regard to Mr. Palmer s opinion, 
it should be remembered, his was a line originally laid down with a view 
to communicate with Dover, in short, to form a South Eastern Railway^ 
Brighton was an auxiliary and not the main object, in that railroad. 
The testimony of Mr. Palmer, therefore, is as nothing upon the merits 
of an eastern line to Brighton, and Sir John Rennie is left alone with 
respect to the adoption of a line to Brighton in that direction. And, 
my Lord, I think, when it is considered that the eastern line must, of 
necsssity, first, traverse theMerstham Ridge, then the Balcombe,then the 
Cuckfield, then the Clayton Ridge, we need not go ftirther for reasons 
for adopting the western line, which avoids all those difficulties ; but if 
we must go further, I claim, for Mr. Stephenson, the most beneficial 
approach to a most important list of towns upon this line. And fint 
with respect to Croydon, my friends who appear for Sir John Rennie are 
extremely anxious, and I shall have a word to say to that by and by, to 
hook us into a sort of continuation of the line from Croydon to London. 
We know nothing of that project but this, that for the sake of accom- 
modating those whom Mr. Gibbs represented, who felt a deep interest in 
the welfare of that part of Surrey, who thought the communication be- 
tween Croydon and Brighton of great importance to Croydon, we have 
agreed (and the arrangement is within the cognizance, if not in the very 
hands, of the Chairman, and, therefore, open to the inspection of the 
whole Committee) we have agreed, simply for that reason, to give such 
a communication if it should be required, and if any body is found ready 
to make it between Croydon and our line. Therefore, so far as the 
passage to Brighton is concerned we shall accommodate the town of 
Croydon, which is, undoubtedly, a most important place. Then, with 
respect to the other towns, we pass in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Ewell, Epsom, Leatherhead, Dorking, Horsham, Grinstead, Steyning, 
and, above all, of Shoreham to Brighton. I remember very early in 
this case, an honorable and gallant Member, whom I do not now see in 
the room, but who represents the town of Brighton, was pleased to say 
that the approach to Shoreham was a sine qua no^i to a Brighton Rail* 
wKfy and I entirely concur with him ; and if that is to be the issue upon 
which this case is to be dedded, then I ask the Committee to decide it 
upon Sir John Rennie's principles ; and I say that upon those principles, 
I must have the verdict upon tiiat issue, for, unquestionably, so far as 
Shoreham is concerned we ofkr the most direct and the shortest line^ 



Upon that point I shall have to speak of Sir John Rennie*s branch to 
Shoreham by-and-hye; but upon the point of the direct approach to 
Shoreham, undoubtedly our line approaches it more directly and with 
better levels than that of Sir John Rcnnie, and I need not dilate further, 
I feel persuaded, upon this head, as connected with the communication 
to Brighton. 

Now, we have heard something about Newhaven, I doubt very much 
whether that feeling which we have heard of, as existing at Brighton, 
would go along with my friends very far, if they made out that the 
effect of giving Sir John Ronnie's line to the Brighton people would be 
to make Newhaven the harbour of Brighton, because between Newhaven 
and Brighton, the road, first of all, as compared with Shoreham, is very 
long : it is, in the next place, exceedingly hilly, and the communication 
between those places very difficult. I apprehend, therefore, that the 
consequence of making Newhaven the port for transit from Brighton to' 
the Foreign Coast, would be to strip Brighton of a portion of a very 
beneficial traffic : whereas, if you take it to Shoreham, which is the na^ 
tural port of Brighton, where the packets run when they cannot get into 
Brighton, and the place where the packets lie when they are not actually 
on their voyage ; if you take it there, you take it to a place, the prox- 
imity of which to Brighton affords to Brighton all that advantage; the 
line also carrjdng the imports of Shoreham throughout the intervening 
district to London, most beneficially and cheaper than by a branch line, 
because it is a part of the main line, for that should never be forgotten. 
If Sir John Rennie's Shoreham branch is to be the line as between 
Shoreham and the main line, the whole expense of that branch must be 
paid by Shoreham traffic only, whereas the expense of Shoreham traffic 
to Brighton will be shared if Mr. Stephenson's line be adopted, by every 
individual ton of goods carried upon the whole line. The carriage, 
therefore, by our line, so far as Shoreham is concerned, must be more 
beneficial and economical than it can be by Sir John Rennie's line. 

V^th regard to Shoreham I should remind the Committee of what « 
was proved very early in the case, so long ago, indeed, that it has pro- 
bably escaped the recollection of the Committee, that we have it in evi- 
dence (and I am entitled to mention it, as bearing upon the question in 
an engineering point of view,) that there has been a resolution passed by 
the General Steam Navigation Company to the effect that so soon as 
this London, Shoreham, and Brighton line is passed, that moment wiU 
they establish better packets at Shoreham, and greater facilities will be 
given to proceed to the foreign coast, I need not enlarge upon the sub- 
ject of the convenience which will result from that. 



I have now done with the qtiestioh ais lo the general directioh of 
Mr. Stephenson's line. This is not as is too frequently the case iii the 
present day, a matter which has been taken up hastily, or has been con- 
sidered lightly by Mr. Stephenson. Mr. Stephenson was called on to 
report between Mr. Cundy's line which runs in nearly the same direction 
as that of Mr. Stephenson, and Sir John Rennie's line, and if Mr^ 
Stephenson was the pirate he is supposed to be, there is no reason why 
he should not have pirated Sir John Rennie's as wll as Mr. Cundy's. I 
say that investigation was necessarily impartial ; it was gone into with 
the greatest care by Mr. Stephenson, and it was on that occasion thai 
having no time to undertake the detailed survey himself, he f^iii- 
mended the line of country through which the line of survey should be 
taken ; that survey was taken by Mr. Bidder, and you will be told, as 
you have been told by my opponents more than once, that the line is 
Mr. Biader's ana not Mr. Stephenson's. Now a question was put to 
Mr. Stephenson on this point, and he most distinctly repudiated the 
imputation that this was Mr. Bidder's line, or that he had lent his power- 
ftd name for the use of Mr. Bidder. He says : — " Mr. Bidder acted 
** under me in this case as he would if I adopted any other line. No 
" engineer in my situation has time for the necessary taking of levels 
** or detailed survey. I speak to the general direction. I came to that 
** conclusion at which I have arrived after mature deliberation, the pre- 
" cise location of the line" — (and that seems to be a sentiment worth 
echoing, at I do not know what per line in the Times every morning)- — 
" the precise location of the line was Mr. Bidder's." That was Mr. 
Stephenson's expression, I am willing to abide by the consequences of it ; 
all I care about is, that Mr. Stephenson has investigated the subject of 
the position of the line, and has, on deliberation, fixed on that upon which 
he has the concurrent testimony of every engineer who has approached 
Ihe subject, except Sir John Rennie. 

Now, my Lord, I think the best plan I can pursue is to take the 
section, and to follow first of all Mr. Stephenson's line, and next Sir John 
liennie's, and then submit a few remarks upon the comparison of the two, 
i shall of course start from London with Mr. Stephenson. Strictly tfats 
is not a part of his line, but we do not want to rest on any technical 
ground, and therefore I will proceed to discuss the merits of the London 
and Southampton terminus, that being at Nine Elms, a quarter of a mile 
from Vauxhall-bridge, approaching that spot, through comparatively an 
uninhabited district. I mean by that that the line interferes with no 
streets or houses. It was given in evidence upon the iSreat Western 
Une, that the Southampton Ime approached the river Vniixhally imd 



actually destroyed only a stone-mason's shed. We are told that this 
terminus is exceedingly distant and inconvenient; my friend^ Mr« 
Harrison, relies too much on an assumption. I think my friend, 
Mr. Harrison, seemed to think that the only thing any man at Brighton 
had to do, was to come up from Brighton to the Royal Exchange, to open 
his letters, and to go back again. Now I rather differ from that. I say, 
and I have a right to say, that the selection of the Royal Exchange as a 
fine qua non, for a proximity to a terminus is an arbitrary assumption, 
and I put it to the experience of honorable Members, which way does the 
posting go. I put it to the experience of honorable Members, whether 
four pair of post-horses, to one, do not go from the west end of the 
town. 

A Member of the Committee.'] It was understood that this was a 
summing up of the engineering case, and the Counsel is now going to 
points of traffic, from the discussion of which Sir John Ronnie's Counsel 
have been precluded for the present by the decision of the Committee. 

Mr, Joy.] I should have interposed if I had thought my friend was 
travelling beyond the resolution; we have direct evidence which we 
should be ready to tender against his line, if ever the Committee should 
feel disposed to hear it ; but I think the terminus so essential a part of 
the engineering question, and I am so happy to meet my friend upon it, 
that I should be sorry for it to be shut out. 

Mr. Tcdbot.] I am not surprised that the honorable Member for 
Lewes has already been too much tired and wearied with what I have 
said, to have attended to the way in which I am shaping my observatioiis. 
It does not require much argument to shew that a more important painty 
in an engineering point of view, cannot arise than the selection of the 
terminus. It is a point which was much relied on by my friend^ Mr. 
Harrison. What I am urging is, that my friend has no right to say that 
London-bridge is the point to which every body must come, for I have a 
right to say that Charing-cross is as fast a point, and then I am ready to 
meet him and say my terminus is as good as his ; but if not, then there is a 
most important recommendation of this terminus at Vauxhall-bridge^ the 
opportunity it affords for a communication with Waterloo-bridge. Sir 
John Rennie has thought fit to say that such a thing is impossible ; that 
is rather inconsistent with another estimate of that gentleman's, that it 
would cost £300,000 to get to London- bridge. It is in evidence that the 
ground falls from the approach to the terminus at Nine Elms, and 
though you may not be able immediately, nor is it desirable £rom the 
depdt to branch off to the eastward ; yet, by leaving the line at a Httle 
distance from the depot itselfi you may approach at easy leyels to 
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Waterloo-bridge, and I do think that prejudice apart, no two individuals 
can- differ from this proposition, that for the greater majority of the 
inhabitants of London, a more convenient situation than the foot of 
Waterloo-bridge it would be difficult to find. I know it has been a 
desideratum for many lines, especially lines coming from the south, and 
I know that it was the first impression of Mr. Brunei, the advocate and 
engineer of the Great Western Railway, that if he could by possibility 
get to Waterloo-bridge, that would be the best situation to be found, 
even for a western approach, but he was deterred by the expense and 
difficulty of crossing the river. I will, in obedience to the scruples ex- 
pressed by an honorable Member of the Committee, not detain you fur- 
ther upon this subject of the terminus at London. I submit that there 
is no ground for the assumption that it will be productive of any incon- 
venience, but that on the contrary it will be found a very desirable 
terminus, especially as it is in evidence that a plan already exists for the 
extensicm of the line to Waterloo-bridge. 

Proceeding then along the line of the Southampton to Brighton, I am 
brought to the junction with the Southampton Railway of our line; and 
here I am bound to remark, upon an inconvenience which, it is said, we 
are to cause at the junction. It is assumed that because the junction will 
take place in cutting, that it will therefore be impossible for the two 
trains to see each other, and that collisions must be apprehended : — now, 
in fact, there is no such difficulty, if the two lines join in this way ; if the 
train supposed to conflict with the other, is coming in the direction 
from London, the curve is so slight, and the line approaches so near to a 
straight line, that the train will be seen. If the train is coming on this 
line from Brighton, and supposed to conflict with another coming from 
Southampton, immediately before the cutting which is very short, there 
are embankments from which each train will have the opportunity of see- 
ing its competitor, and regulating its speed so as to avoid concussion. If 
it had been in a long cutting, there might have been something in it, but 
it is not so; and here all collision may be avoided. The objection, there- 
fore, is groundless, and altogether fedls. 

Now, upon the subject of the works upon this line. I really feel that 
I have no justification whatever for detaining the Committee one moment, 
except it be to observe that the works upon it are for such a line, and 
compared with other lines which have been executed comparatively slight. 
It is, however, with respect to these embankments, a very material fea- 
tnrey as compared with Sir John Rennie's line, and connected with the 
subject of spoil banks; which cimstitute one of the greatest nuisances on 
laiboadfy thaly with little exceptiouy these works cmnpensate one another* 
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I will postpone Uie gradieuU for the present* observing only that whereas 
Sir John Ueunie has four summits of considerable magnitude between 
London and Brighton, we have this single one at CapeU and a more 
simple and economical mode of working a railroad cannot, I believe, be 
elsewhere found, than will here be adopted. 

I come then to the consideration of another point, upon which much 
has been said, that is upon the Brighton terminus, or rather termini, of 
Mr. Stephenson's line. — I need not remind your Lordship at this late 
period of the investigation, that we have there two termini, and I contend 
with confidence, that, with respect to either one of those termini, both 
and each of them are superior to the. terminus of Sir John Rennie. That 
I undertake to establbh. With respect to the western terminus, it ap- 
proaches to the back of Brunswick-square. It has been said that it is to 
be a great nuisance to Brunswick-square ; now it should not be forgotten 
that it is in that part in cutting, that the whole of the depot, or nearly 
the whole, will be out of sight, being occupied by sheds, so that there 
can be no nuisance of that description, that the approaches of the engines 
will not be perceptible from those houses. That between the houses hi 
Brunswick-square and the dep6t, there are what may be called third-rate 
houses, and the thing is at some distance from the houses, and that it has 
this recommendation, that if it makes a noise at the back of Brunswick- 
square, it takes away a noise from the front of it. In short, I will ven- 
ture to say, that if any impartial person will take the opportunity of see- 
ing that spot, and considering the model which has been produced, and 
the mode in which the depdt is to be executed, he cannot say that damage 
or injury can accrue to Brunswick-square, from the situation of that ter- 
minus. We all know that many unfounded apprehensions arise upon the 
subject of railways. It is in the knowledge of many during the first 
discussion of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, there was a gentle- 
man bitterly opposed to that line, whose chief ground of objection was, 
that the line was to pass in front of his house, and that he was to be an* 
noyed by the noise and passage of the engines. He insisted on a waH 
being built to protect him from this ; and he actually came in a few 
months afterwards, and intreated the company that the wall might be 
taken down, and taken down it was, and he now enjoys a full vieW 
of the engines, much to his satisfaction. I do not know whether there 
are any old ladies hving in Brunswick-square. I should think there 
are; but I will venture to say, that a more unfounded apprehension 
was never entertained. From Brunswick-square, first of all the traffic 
upon the railroad is not visible, but the traffic in coal carts which pan 
along, carrying at the rate of 45,000 chaldrons a-year, is very visibU 
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indeed, and a very serious nuisance. I contend, aiid I am not afraid of 
what my friends shall say upon that subject, that no nuisance whatever 
will arise from the situation of this terminus. Another allegation had 
b^n made about this, which seems to me a little inconsistent with the 
other, that this is a job of Mr. Goldsmid's to get the dep6t here for the 
benefit of his property. Now, if this railway is to be such a destructive 
thing to the houses in his neighbourhood, Mr. Goldsmid must have shut 
bodi eyes before he asked the railroad to come there, for it approaches 
imich nearer to valuable houses of his in Adelaide-crescent, than to any 
house in Brunswick-square, and whatever injury it does to Brunswick- 
square it must do in a tenfold degree to the houses in Adelaide-crescent. 
It is also due to Mr. Goldsmid that I should remind the Conunittee that 
Mr. Stephenson has stated, (and whatever other imputation may be made 
against Mr. Stephenson, his veracity will not be impeached,) that it wad 
without reference to Mr. Goldsmid at all, without reference to the know- 
ledge that it was Mr. Goldsmid's property, which he did not at that time 
possess, that he made that selection ; and it is further due to Mr. Gold* 
tanid to say, that for a long time, until he was persuaded of the errot 
Wider which he laboured, he was a strenuous supporter of Sir John 
Rennie's line, which did not affect his property either beneficially or the 
reverse, except as an inhabitant and proprietor at Brighton. I think, 
therefore, there is no ground whatever for the imputation on Mr. Gold- 
jsibid, or upon the promoters of this line, for Mr. Goldsmid is not omni- 
potent in this matter, and it is not to be supposed, that unless the terminus 
wfere really good, even if Mr. Stevenson would have selected it, the other 
proprietors would have acquiesced in it, simply to please Mr. Goldsmid. 

My Lord, I have said that I conceive, that with respect to both diese 
termini, I can shew them to be better than the one of Sir John Rennie. 
It is supposed this western terminus is to be very prejudicial to the in- 
habitants of the East of Brighton, Kemp-town in particular. Now it is 
in evidence, and admits of easy demonstration, that any party proceeding 
from that part of the town to Sir John Rennie*s terminus, must, pro^ 
bably, pass by the Steyne. It is as commodious, to the full, as any otheir 
approach. There are no diagonal streets, the fall of the ground would 
be an impediment, if there were. If you make a right angle in your 
passage from Kemp-town to St. Peter's Church, you actually come as 
near to Mr. Stephenson's western terminus as you do to Sir Johii 
•Rennie's, with this most important difference, that if you continue on Mr. 
Stephenson's line you have the advantage of going on a level, whereas if 
yoiii go by Sir John Rennie's you must mount a height which, when joa 
Ket to it) would j^bMse you where you would be if you had ascended Utie 
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tliitnney of one of the houses on the East cliff. Now can there be ft 
comparison made on this part of the case, which will entitle my friends to 
lavish on this Western terminus so much vituperation as they have done, 
and can there be any reason for such a comparison, when, admitting the 
distances to be nearly equal, there is the difference between a level and an 
elevation of that description? Then, with respect to the Shoreham 
traffic, it would bring that to a very convenient place for distribution to 
the whole of Brighton ? I believe if you draw a circle of equal diameter 
from Sir John Rennie*s and Mr. Stephenson's termud, you will find the 
majority of the population in favor of Mr. Stephenson ; and it is not to 
be presumed, I think, with any shew of reason, that it will be desirable 
for the coal earts from Shoreham' to approach to the height at which Si^ 
John Rennie's is, almost out of Brighton, for the purpose of coming down 
again. Now, with respect to the Northern terminus, which we approach 
from Shoreham, with the disadvantage, it is true, of a tunnel, to be set 
against the disadvantage of an inclined plane of a mile and a half at an 
inclination of one in a hundred on Sir John Rennie's branch. We come 
nearer to the town by some hundreds of feet than Sir John Rennie, and 
come here again upon the level, and therefore we are not open to the 
objection to which Sir John Rennie's line is so justly exposed on the 
ground of its extreme elevation. I contend, therefore, that there can be 
no difficulty or hesitation, in the minds of the Committee, as to the selec- 
tion of the best line, in point of termini, and that that line is Mr. 
Stephenson's. If I wanted confirmation as to this, I would refer to the 
early evidence given by Mr. Clark, and I would remind you that the 
Committee, who duly considered this matter at Brighton, for the interests 
of Brighton, resolved that the termini of Mr. Stephenson, at Brighton* 
were those which it would be conducive to the interests of Brighton to 
adopt ; while in London they preferred that of Mr. Gibbs, so upon that 
decision I am, at all events, upon an equality with my friends, so fiir as 
London is concerned, and superior to them as to the Brighton terminusy 
if that well-matured opinion is to go for any thing. I believe, my Lord, 
that I have now done with my remark on Mr. Stephenson's Une, except 
so far as it may be necessary to recur to it when I come to a comparison 
of the two. 

I now approach Sir John Rennie's line from London, that line origi- 
nally, and up to a late period, was destined and intended to end at Ken* 
nington, as the best possible terminus, in Sir John Rennie's then estima^ 
tion, but now at last has found rest for the sole of its foot at London- 
hridge, joining with the London and Croydon Railway, in the first 
instance, and afterwards with the London and Grreenwich* Now with 
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respect to the London and Greenwich Railway^ even hefore we get on it 
there is a most material thing wanted; and one of the great essentials <^ 
a railroad, there actually is a terminus wanting. There is no depot at 
present, there is an Act to purchase one, hut that must he paid for, and 
at present the Greenwich people have not a terminus sufficient for them- 
selves, and the London and Croydon Railway propose to add to it ; hut 
does it at all follow that that is to be sufficient for the Brighton Railway, 
as well, I apprehend not ; and if not, what a sack have you run your head 
into I You have brought your Brighton Railway into a place wher6 
land is gold, and where you cannot buy it even if you had the money ; 
you are to go for a mile and a half, or nearly two miles (Mr. Gibbs told 
us nearly two miles, though Sir John Rennie said less), upon the London 
and Greenwich Railway, upon the most expensive part of it, where the 
cost of that railway was £150,000 per mile, and then you are to branch 
off to Croydon. Now, with respect to that junction, I shall have occa- 
sion to advert to it presently ; but I cannot quit this part of the case 
without reminding the Committee that Mr. Price left us in a degree of 
uncertainty as to how they were to get down to it, for according to him 
there was a difference of twenty feet in the level. He came to explain 
the alteration of the inclined plane at the Croydon, and he actually found 
himself in the difficulty, during his cross-examination by my friend Mr- 
Wood, of being unable to say how, after crossing that valuable district to 
the Greenwich Railway at Bermondsey, or thereabouts, at a considerable 
elevation, he is to get down to the same level with the Greenwich. Now 
that is one of those points on which one would have expected some indi- 
vidual to be called who would show how that was to be done — that, at 
least, would be expected of persons who hope to carry a Bill in Parlia- 
ment. With respect to the Croydon Railway Company, they have had 
their Act of Parliament now for more than a-year, I believe, but irom 
the time they obtained the Royal Assent, to the present moment, not a 
particle of the work has been done. That would either bespeak no grea;t 
anxiety for a line i&om London to Croydon— that London-bridge is not 
such a monstrous boon as my friends would represent it to be, or eUe 
that it is a very bad line, and I am inclined to think that the latter is the 
true solution of the problem. At all events, this I am entitled to 8ay,^]f 
the Committee will bear in mind the plan put in, showing the proposed 
alterations, that there is not one half mile of that line that is not to be 
altered most materially. With respect to the alteration of the plan of 
one in 110 that is to be avoided by the deviation, which will have the 
effect of throwing the line into very much deeper cutting, in about the 
worst soil in this truly detestable neighbourhood^ so ^u* as engineering 
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Operations are concerned, the London clay. The London claj, which ur 
the very worst clay, or thereabouts, that can be found, is to be found in 
that deviation, in the course of which they plunge into immense cutting. 
Mr. Price would not quite admit that, but when he came to be pressed, 
and asked, ** If you have got a bad curve and a plane, and by a liiik 
^ deviation you might have improved that plane and that curve, and not 
'' have increased your cutting, what do you say to the skill of Mr. Gribba 
<< or Sir John Rennie, as engineers ? " He was obliged to admit that 
there were considerable difficulties which deterred Mr. Gibbs from taking 
originally, the line now proposed. 

Committee.'] What place do you allude to, when you speak of the 
London clay ? 

Mr. TcUbot."] Forest Hill, Sir. Now we have to approach Croydon, 
and I really am afraid to embark in the sea of attempting to remind the 
Committee of the shifdngs and changings, and uncertain aberrations 
which my friends have gone through informing you how Croydon is to 
be approached. Sir John Rennie, in particular, was entirely ignorant as 
to which way they meant to go through Croydon, for we began with two 
curves of eight chains and fifteen, curves which Mr. Rastrick, an engineer, 
called to support. Sir John Rennie says, you may with difficulty struggle 
through, but the friction would be tremendous. I repeat his very words, 
" and I would not in my judgment, as an engineer, recommend any such 
" curve to be laid down." Would you have any reliance on an engineer 
who did? "I cannot say as to that," said Mr. Rastrick; but he appeared 
to think that his shoulders were not broad enough to bear the imputation of 
laying it down. It is altered now, at the eleventh hour, probably, in conse- 
sequence of some of those conundrums and mystifications of Dr. Lardner. 
It was altered to a radius of at least twenty-five chains. I shall have a woird 
or two to say bye-and-bye as to the expense they will run into by that, fiw 
Croydon is not a place in which you can alter your line from right to left, 
without interfering with valuable property. This, too, I am at liberty tq 
say, that here, as with respect to the Greenwich, they have not yet shewn 
us that their levels will coincide with those of the Croydon Railway, and I 
really must think that on a point of such vital importance as to whether 
they could get on with this line, it would have been satisfactory, at least, 
to have had some gentlemen called, possessed of competent knowledge on 
the subject, who could have told you the elevation of the Croydon Rail- 
way is such, and the elevation at which Sir John Rennie will approach it 
is so and so, they coincide, and there will be no difficulty in it. ^^^th 
respect to the curves, too, some coincidence shoold be shown, for I under- 
stand it is far from shown that those curves would become tangents to 
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the Croydon Line. On the contrary, I believe that an angle will be 
made. But we are not left quite in uncertainty on these points. The 
south-eastern approaches to join the Croydon Railway at or near this 
very spot; and this much is certain, and any gentleman who will take the 
trouble to walk to the Private Bill Office, and examine the sections of 
that line, and compare them with Sir John Rennie's Line, will be satis- 
fied of the fact that the South-eastern and Sir John Rennie's Line ap- 
proach the Croydon Line at different levels. I do not know which may 
be right, or which wrong; but this I know, it would have been satisfac- 
tory to have had it proved that Sir John Rennie was right, and that he 
was to approach at a level which would enable him to join with the 
Croydon. With respect to the curves, also, I will make this observation, 
that they have been altered. It has been found absolutely necessary to 
alter them, in order to coincide with the other line, and when you come 
to be within twelve yards of the church-yard at Croydon, it would cer- 
tainly have been desirable, for the sake of the church, and the interests 
of those who are reposing in the church-yard, (if nobody else,) that w^ 
should know accurately where the line goes, and whether it will not be 
necessary, if the curves are carried in that direction, that the church-yard 
should be intersected. 

Mr, Talbot, Then the moment Sir John Rennie gets out of Croy- 
don, he gets into a most tremendous difficulty. He gets into Mr. Car- 
b(Hieirs park, which is a very pretty place, as many Honourable Mem- 
bers very well know. He gets into it, but where, he could not exactly 
tell you, that was to be a matter of ulterior arrangement. My friend, 
Serjeant Merewether, reminded him of the increased expense which that 
would occasion, he said, " if that is so, we can go on an embankment." 
But that will be very disagreeable, for it will block up the windows, will 
it not? " Oh !" they said, " we can go lower down." But he was re- 
minded that there were some good houses which would cost money. "Then 
" there would be no difficulty in going behind those houses." But even 
there this persecuted man was not safe, for he found himself in the arms 
6f the South-eastern Railway, which already occupies the ground, and he 
was at last obliged to put the Merstham tram-road between him and Mr. 
Carbonell, leaving that gentleman with the satisfaction of anticipating Sir 
John Rennie s Line going right through his park, with the Merstham 
tram-road as an interlude between Sir John Rennie and himself. Sir 
John Ramie's mode of getting out of it is not very soothing to the land- 
owners, for he says, "in fact it is a matter of £10,000 — we can buy 
Mr. Carbonell off. It really would bo wasting your time to comment 
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any longcrupon this part of the case. I will only say that if I were Mn 
Carbonell, I would not take £10,000, or anything like it for that ^xark. 

Now we proceed along Smitham Bottom, and there Sir John Rennie's 
line crosses the road. Now the road at that part appears to me to have 
heen made with great skill, and probahly at considerable expense, with a 
view to a gradual ascent over.the summit. Sir John Rennie proposes to 
have the road under him, and to remove the benefit of that gradual 
ascent. He was asked whether that was not in a valley, and whether 
there was not apprehension of a deposit of water there ; and the answer 
he gave was that there was a fall to Croydon, and that six inches in a 
mile would be sufficient. Now, having heard something of draining, and 
having heard ten or twenty feet per mi e talked of as being necessary, it 
was new to me to hear Sir John Rennie say that six inches in a mile 
would be sufficient. However, Sir John Rennie says so, and I suppose 
we must take what so eminent a man says upon such a subject as con- 
clusive. But this he did not deny, that the elevation and draft upon the 
road must be increased, thus undoing what the trustees have laboured to 
effect for so many years past. Then the ascent at Smitham Bottom 
brings us to the cutting previous to the Merstham Tunnel, and this 
enormous work gives rise to one of the strongest objections to Sir John 
Rennie*s line. We have there a cutting which I think we estimate at 
somewhere about two million yards, because poor ignorant and benighted 
people as we are, we were under the erroneous supposition that one to 
one was a proper slope. We have adopted that upon our own line, and 
have known it to be the same on every other line. We thought we might 
rely on Mr. Stephenson, but Sir John Rennie tells us that it is to be only 
1,400,000, his slope being that of two inches to the foot, or one-sixth to 
one. The cutting is at many parts as much as eighty feet deep for a con- 
siderable distance, and of these 1,400,000 cubic yards, actually 1,200,000 
cubic yards are to go to spoil. If that were properly considered it seems 
to me to form a sufficient objection to any line of railroad whatever, for 
in a narrow ravine where the stuff must be taken out at the end, and dis- 
posed of in lateral valleys, (which Sir John Rennie alone can discover}, 
or lifted up the sides of a hill, or, as Mr. Robinson said, even over the 
hni, can any greater nuisance be conceived on earth ? Or is it possible 
for any rational man to believe, that that is a work which can be executed 
at a less price than work of the same description can in ordinary cases be 
executed at ? Extraordinary as it is are you to put it below the ordinary 
price ? That is a question which Sir John Rennie answers in the affir- 
mative, and in my conscience I believe that no other person could he 
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l^nd to pronounce a similar opinion. But Sir John Rennie calls a wit- 
ness to tell you how this is to be done, who says, " Take it out at th« 
end." That is nonsense — a parcel of stuff. " I will have two stationary 
engines. (At what cost he does not say.) I will draw it along the bot- 
tom till it comes to my engine, and lift it there fifty feet out of the cutting, 
and carry it over the top of the hill ;" and this is to be done at the rate of 
9d per cubic yard, while Mr. Stephenson says it will cost him 11^. to 
carry it upon a level. It seems to me perfectly preposterous, and it vnil 
appear to be more so when I call your attention to the other parts of the 
Hne, where the very land which goes to spoil would be most valuable 
where they have recourse to side cuttings. Then it appears that we get 
^ough that tunnel, and it will not be forgotten that there again, as at 
Patcham, (the name certainly is appropriate,) we have patching and 
mending till we really hardly knew where we were, and really where the 
curve would take my friend to at this moment we are ignorant, and I am 
sure Sir John Rennie cannot tell us but of this, I am perfectly sure 
that in a narrow ravine of that sort, any deviation to the right or 
to the left must have the effect of throwing you into very deep and 
excessive works, as compared with these, which are already beyond 
any thing of which I have had experience. The tunnel is on an 
inclination, I forgot exactly of what acclivity. It is, I think, a mile 
and twenty chains long, being equivalent to the whole of the four 
tunnels on t)ur line, branch included. Then you get through the 
tunnel to the JoUiffe Arms. There again they have a cutting a£ at 
least seventy feet, with the same difficulty, not quite so great, perhaps, 
though I see the soil is to go further on to an embankment at a great 
distance, and precisely the same observation applies to this curve as to 
the other, that if you are to make the curve the tangent to the tunnel, 
the curve having been originally in the tunnel, and it now becoming ne- 
cessary to make the curve out of the tunnel, it will lead them into works 
of excessive magnitude. Now I should not pass by Merstham Timnel 
without adverting to that upon which Sir John Rennie*s whole case de- 
pends as to his earth work, and that is the slope at which chalk will 
stand. Now a variety of opinions appear to be entertained by the wit- 
nesses upon that subject, and a variety of opinions upon that subject 
appear to exist in the minds of many honourable Members of the Com- 
mittee ; but this, I apprehend, I may say without fear of contradiction, 
that so f^r as a cutting of two miles and a-half, in part eighty feet dei^ 
thrOBgh ehalk is concerned, any proceeding which should have for iti 
«Kyecfc to carry a railroad through it at a slope of one-sixth to one is am 
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9xperiinent which has never yet been tried, and an experiment which 
may be pregnant with the most fatal and destructive consequences, and 
which I submit to you, you would not engage in without proof the most 
conclusive, and such you have had none that it can be done with safety. 
We have heard of the Thames and Medway Tunnel ; with respect to 
that, you have been told that the chalk does fall there, and that it is 
affected by frost ; that it has been found necessary to brick the arch in 
part ; that it has been found expedient to drop a curtain at the mouUi of 
the tunnel for the exclusion of the frost ; that in one part there is danger 
in passing through, and with respect to the stability, that there is no 
reason to be at all confident that it will stand. But I say, even if it were 
so, even if it were a cutting of this immense magnitude, and a canal 
passing through it, that still there is no experience to be derived from 
that of the eflfect of a railroad passing through it. Why, the very vibra- 
tion of one of these trains might lead to consequences of the character 
I have described. Whether that be so or no, this is undeniable, that 
whenever frost is to succeed to wet, you will be liable to have fislsures 
and separations and parts falling down on the hapless passengers who 
may chance to be the victims of the moment. Sir John Rennie says^ 
"It is all very well to talk about wet, but wet will be much more likely 
" to lodge if you have a slope than where it is perpendicular, and I will 
" put a drain to catch the wet." Now that is plausible, but it proceeds 
on an assumption, that the danger is from the wet which falls from 
heaven. That is not the danger. The danger is in putting that sort 
of cutting in a valley into which of necessity falls the moisture from the 
surrounding hills, that percolating and perforating the chalk, makes it 
liable whenever the outward atmosphere has access to it to occasional irost. 
Sir John Rennie is confident that he is to have lime-stone chalk there. 
It does so happen, that lime-stone rock being very much ¥rant6dy and 
wanted, too, on the London side of the Merstham Tunnel, the quarries 
where it is daily got are all upon the Brighton side of the Merstfaam 
Hill. Now, if it existed in that deep cutting, why should people take 
their carts over that hill to draw them back again with a load of lime- 
stone ? I think Sir John Rennie will find, instead of limestone rocky it 
will be a very rubbly and bad description of chalk. I repeat that tlie 
whole case of Sir John Rennie as to his earthwork, which goes to the 
economy of his line, rests upon the unproved assertion, that chalk will 
stand upon the slope of one-sixth to one. Mr. Stephenson has bad ex* 
perience as to chalk, he has an interest to reduce his work, if posaiUe^ 
and he has not foond it safe to ask the public to travel through a tutting 
with a slope of that small importance. 
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t return then, apologizing for the retrograde movement I have 
made, to the bottom of the fall which the line takes from the summit 
at Merstham, and there we find ourselves on Horley Common. If honor- 
able Members know the spot they will find that that is as favorable a 
piece of table land, as it were, for the passage of the Railway as could 
be found in His Majesty's dominions ; but there, remarkable to say, and 
wonderful to relate. Sir John Rennie travels the whole distance, with 
the exception of a little point, on one continued embankment of very 
considerable magnitude, that embankment not only being ridiculous of 
itself, as being on the only level land, but being the very spot at which 
the branches are to approach him ; and, therefore, if it is on an embank- 
ment itself it makes it necessary to have embankments for the branches. 
That is well shown by Sir John Rennie himself, when he laid one of his 
proposed branches, called the Copthorne Branch, on an embankment of 
the same description as this* Sir John tells you this is the way he means 
to go to Horsham. I asked Sir John by what line ? and he said, " You 
will find a lateral valley, and there is no difficulty in getting to Horsham." 
I said point it out on the Ordnance map ; and he was obliged to say that 
the Ordnance Surveyor had omitted to notice it. I believe any body will 
know that in that part where his line is situated, there intervenes a great 
clay ridge of the country, through which there is no valley to be found. 
I apprehend Sir John Rennie will find a difficulty in making a branch to 
Horsham in that direction. Having passed that, we come to that which 
is called the Balcombe Summit. Before, however, we get to the tunnel, 
there we have two miles in which, according to Sir John Rennie, theve 
are 896,000 cubic yards of work. We made it 1,275,000. That was 
Mr. Stephenson's estimate ; but, according to Sir John Rennie, it is 
896,000 cubic yards. We then pass through the tunnel, and then we 
have there another considerable cutting which brings us to an embank- 
ment of 348,000 cubic yards. But here, as soon as we get through the 
tunnel, we have the river Mole, or rather, there are three streams which 
pass in three separate valleys, and Sir John Rennie proposes to 
whirl his magical wand, and to amalgamate these three valleys mto one. 
There is then a small cutting, and then, at the River Ouse, you come to 
an embankment, in parts of 82 feet deep, giving 750,000 cubic yardS| 
crossing over the summit, and getting up to Cuckfield, to the top of the 
hill, crossing over that road, at the immense height to which you have 
ascended by an embankment or viaduct of twenty or thirty feet over the 
road. This again, is one of the features which I shcMild have' thought 
conclusive of itself, of the merits of this line. To proceed then to the 
tunnel at Cuckfield. There is another tunnel of considerable length ; 
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the lengths I will give more accurately by and bye. You come into a 
cutting of 775,000 cubic yards which brings you to a spot, which I 
must not pass by, as bearing upon the value of the credit Sir John 
Rennie takes to himself for the admirable materials with which his tun- 
nels will be made. We come to a bridge called Highbridge, a part of 
the country from which Liondon is to be supplied with admirable stone 
for building purposes ; and in this country where there are stone quar- 
ries by the road side, within twenty yards of the spot where the bridge 
is building, this very bridge is being built, at this moment, of brick. 
Sir John Rennie says it is a very bungling matter, and so it appears to 
be if he is right about the stone. However, I am inclined to suppose 
that people would not build their bridge with brick, when they had stone 
at hand, if the stone was good for any thing. Then we come to an 
embankment at Saint John's Common, of which from one end 700,000 
yards are to be brought, and from side cutting 420,000 yards, so that 
you have the same engineer, who, on one part of his line, is to have 
1,200,000 yards of spoil, obliged to take 420,000 yards of side cutting. 
Then we come, previous to entering Clayton Hill and the Tunnel, to ihe 
much and far famed crossing at Hassock's gate. The Clayton Hill has 
then to be tunnelled through, and then you come to an embankment 
consisting of 770,000 cubic yards, a great part of which honorable Mem- 
bers will bear in mind is also to go to spoil. Here is then a deep cut- 
ting before you get to Patcham through the bottom of the valley, and 
there I am sure honorable Members will remember there is often con- 
siderable deposit of water, from which I cannot conceive how Sir John 
Rennie's cutting is safe, and from which he did me the favour to say, 
tq>on my suggestion, that the water was to be drawn for the purpose of 
supplying his engines. How he will deal with it there, a drain to be 
made which is to cost from five to ten shillings a foot, and which is to 
go down the whole distance to the sea ; and which, therefore, would 
exhaust a great part of Sir John Rennie's fund for contingencies I 
really do not know. 

Committee,'] What was the cutting there ? 

Mr. Talbot.'] The cutting is fifty feet immediately after leaving the 
tunnel, and it dwindles down till it becomes thirty-four feet. 

Committee.] Can you state the number of yards ? 

Mn. Talbot.] The total cutting is 770,000 cubic yards, of which a 
great part goes to spoil, where I am not prepared to say. Sir John 
Rennie proceeding through this deep cutting encountering the London 
road, and that he has to pass at a very acute angle indeed. There is to 
be an archway bo askew that it almost amounts in effect to a long tunnd* 
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However they call it an archway, it is a work of considerable difficidtj 
which will require all Sir John Rennie's skill to execute, and one which 
will entail upon them considerable expense with respect to the " ulterior 
arrangement," because it is situated in a valley where it is difficult to 
arrange matters so as to throw the road over it. There is I think no- 
thing else to remark on with respect to this portion of the line, except 
the agreeable surprise that Major Payne is to receive from finding this 
railroad come into the immediate vicinity of his property. As to the 
nuisance to the church, and the inconvenience of approach, we are still 
in some uncertainty, because we do not yet know the precise direction of 
the line, a few yards either way may make the most material difference. 
There is nothing else to remark on between that and Brighton, except 
that Sir John Rennie taking credit for passing throughout his line over 
land of very little value, passes over very beautiful land here of very 
considerable value. 

Then we come to the terminus at Brighton, and of all the monstrous 
things in this compendium of monstrosities I think this terminus at 
Brighton bears the palm without dispute. Honorable Members will re- 
member the position of this terminus. It terminates at the comer of a 
field which overhangs the Lewes road, and runs into and falls into the 
London and Brighton, and it is thirty-four feet above the elevation of 
the road, and that road again is thirty-six feet above the London road. 
I feel more pleasure in repeating, (because it is thought worth while to 
advertise the contrary, and to say that it is only thirty-four feet above 
the level,) that in point of fact it is seventy feet above the level of the 
London road into Brighton at its present elevation, and by some means 
or other this depot is to be still further raised, and the approach to this 
great instrument of opening conununication is to be at an elevation of one 
in fourteen, which is steeper than the ascent up Holbom-hill, whichis 
one in seventeen ; and then you are to be perched upon the dep6t which 
is to be made artificially upon the level of this high ground, the elevation 
being such that any honorable Member going there if he carried his eye 
forward or projected any thing straight from a level at the elevation of 
Sir John Rennie's depot, would intersect the tower of St. Peter's church 
about the belfry, and finally rest at the top of the houses upon the east 
cliff. Now is that or is it not a convenient approach for the town people 
of Brighton ? My friend, Mr. Harrison, says that they are the best 
judges of that. The Brighton people no doubt are the best judges, but 
they should judge with a full knowledge of the subject, and when they 
are told by advertisement on the part of those who advocate Sir J<din 
Rennie's line, that thirty-foiir feet is the extent of Sir John Rennie's 
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elevation, when, in point of fact, it is seventy feet, I have a right to draw 
the conclusion that they have adjudicated upon this subject 'with imper- 
fect knowledge, and that those who have maturely weighed and consi- 
dered the matter have come to the conclusion at which they have arrived 
on much better data. I do not think my friend could find in his heart 
(though that perhaps is a hard one) to attack Mr. Stephenson's terminus 
after I have shewn the mountain which the good people of Brighton and 
the constituents of the gallant and honorable Member for Brighton will 
have to ascend when they go to London ; — talk of time indeed, is this no 
element in the consideration of the time to be occupied between your 
breakfast table at Brighton and your letters at the Royal Exchange. It will 
take you a long while compared with the whole time of the journey before 
you can get up to the terminus. The approach, according to the testi- 
many of their own witness, by which they are to ascend to this height, is 
to be on an embankment of seven feet, of course dwindling to nothing as 
it approaches the road. Now that is Sir John Rennies's terminus as &r 
as Brighton is concerned. What is it with respect to Shoreham ? You 
are to proceed from their depot by a viaduct of seventy feet in order to 
get up an elevation which you are obliged to ascend from Shoreham by 
means of an assistant engine for a mile and a half. Now I put it to the 
g^d sense of the Committee to say how many coal-carts will find it to 
their interest to travel up this with the additional cost of the assistant 
engine, unassisted by the whole traffic upon the line, having to pay for 
the entire traffic upon the branch, and finding themselves at this great 
elevation above Brighton. I ask, is it not probable that the object of 
the coal-carts will be to stop at the bottom of that inclined plane, aad if 
80 allow me to remark that they must pass either on or near the western 
terminus of Mr. Stephenson's line, and a stronger tribute to the good se- 
lection of that terminus, so far as Shoreham traffic goes, could not be 
found. I will venture humbly to predict, though I do not believe that 
the opportunity for the fulfilment of the prediction will ever arrive, that 
not one ounce of coal will ever travel up this inclined plane by means of 
the assistant engine to Brighton. 

I believe that I have now gone through the individual remarks upon 
the two lines, I have now one or two remarks to make, and I will com- 
press them as much as possible upon the comparative merits of the line, 
and first, as to the gradients. Now, on Mr. Stephenson's line, the cha- 
racteristic or ordinary gradient, as Dr. Lardner would term it, is sixteen 
feet per mile. That is universally allowed by all engineers, and by Sir 
John Rennie it will not be disputed, I am sure, to be a convenient incli- 
nation for the passage of locomotive engines, though, unfortunately, even 
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at ihat, one-half of the power of the locomotive ei;igine, as compared wi^]|i 
a level, is lost, upon the direct line, as it is called^ of Sir John RennA?» 
the ordinary gradient is 20 feet per mile, four feet per mile more, besides 
which, you have the assistant power required to draw you up the plaice at 
Croydon, of one in 110 ; you have pn the Shoreham branch the assistant 
engine, which must pull you up the plane of one in 100 for a mile and a 
half. Now Mr. Rastrick, Sir John Rennie's witness, has told us that the 
saving in power on sixteen feet per mile, as compared with twenty, is 14 
per cent, on the gross load, and of course as much as from 20 to 30 per 
cent, upon the effective load. Mr. Dixon, I think, whom we called a 
practical man, daily superintending the working of one of the few exist- 
ing lines of railroad in this country, has put it in a shape which brings 
the matter home more intelligibly to our minds, who are not so well used 
to these matters, that the difference would enable you to draw one carriage 
more, and that one carriage would pay the expense of your time. Bu,t 
upon this point, why need I enlarge ? With respect to the gradients, npt 
one of Sir John Retinie's witnesses have ventured to dispute the immenge 
superiority of Mr. Stephenson's line. Even Dr. Lardner says, that 
f* Mr. Stephenson's graduation is infinitely the best ;'* why then should I 
waste one word more upon that subject. 

Let us come, then, to another point, which is always made much of 
in railways, and justly so, though when one has to defend them, onp is 
apt to look at them as slight inconveniences — I mean the tunnels. Upox^ 
the main line, Mr. Stephenson has three tunnels, the longest is twenfy- 
seven chains, a little more than a quarter of a mile. The total upq]) th^^ 
main line is fifty-five chains, not three quarters of a mile. On the brancl^ 
which will only be travelled, of course, by such part of the traffic a§ pre- 
fer the northern to thp western terminus, you have a tunnel of forty-five 
chains, the total being, I think, 100 chains, which is exactly the amount 
of the one tunnel at Merstham, on. Sir John Rennie's line. The inoon- 
yenience of a tunnel, and the danger of a tunnel, if there be any, of 
course increasing in geometrical proportion to its length. The one tunne^ 
at Merstham is equal to every inch of timnel we have on our line. But 
then Sir John Rennie, as I have already stated, has another tunnel at 
Balcomb, another at Cuckfield, and another at Clayton Hill, and this is 
for a passenger-line ; and, be it remembered, it is the passengers and not 
the goods who complain of tunnel. On Sir John Rennie's line, there- 
fore, you have four tunnels, the total aggregate of distance being 28Q 
chains, which is about equal to three miles and a half. 

Then, my Lord, with respect to curves, which is also a most material 
jcousiderisukion? both with respect tp the just apprehension entertained .upon 
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the subject of danger upon these railroads, and also as to the point of 
speed in working upon the railroad, the smallest radius of any curve up<m 
our line, is one mile and a half, being just twice that which is considered 
as the practical minimum of three quarters of a mile, and the total curva- 
ture, according to Dr. Lardner's testimony, which I am far from admit- 
ting to go near the point in this respect, but even upon the improvements 
after they have got rid of their eight and fifteen, and substituted a twenty- 
five chain radius at Croydon, it is as 790 to 840 degrees, being a differ- 
ence of 7 per cent. We say 25 to 30 per cent. Dr. Lardner admits a 
benefit to us of 7 per cent. — I really feel upon this part of the case : I 
cannot do justice to it, because I do not pretend to have followed, or to 
miderstand at this moment, the curve at Merstham. How they are to 
be made tangents to the timnel there, I do not profess to imderstand at 
this moment. I am quite ready to admit that I may be obtuse upon the 
subject, but such has been the shifting and changing, that I am at a loss 
to understand it. But I feel confident of this, that if Sir John Rennie's 
line were even put into execution, the curves would be very different from 
those which, at last, have been delineated upon the plan. 

Now the most important part of the comparison is the amount of 
earthwork in these two several lines. Now, the amount of earthwork 
upon Mr. Stephenson's Line is 6,000,000 ; his slopes averaging at one 
and a half to one. Sir John Rennie's, with slopes averaging at less than 
one to one, are 8,000,000 of cubic yards. Now Mr. Stephenson has 
formed an erroneous estimate of Sir John Rennie's earthwork, it appears^ 
because he assumed the same slopes as he himself took, and taking those 
of Sir John Rennie's at 8,000,000 of cubic yards to 6,000,000 on Mr. 
St^henson^s Line, would, if Mr. Stephenson's slopes are adopted, become 
10,000,000. If Mr. Stephenson adopted Sir John Rennie's slopes, of 
course his earthwork would be very much diminished. And here arises 
a remark, which applies to the whole of this case, and I do not know that 
I need repeat it bye-and-bye. Even supposing Sir John Rennie could 
do what he proposes to do, in the time, and at the expense he proposes, I 
may admit my friend's case, and I say I can do the same. Instead of its 
costing me a million of money, it will cost me £700,000; instead of 
taking me from two and a half to three years, it will be done in eighteen 
months. What you can do, I can do, and you derive no benefit from 
taking fallacious accounts of earthwork and slopes that cannot stand ; 
because you must admit that what you can do I can do also. 

Now, Honorable Members have not sat so long in this Committee 
without finding out that the measure of the time of the execution of the work 
Will be the largest embankment; because, although in cuttings, though you 
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can begin m several places at once, I never heard till the " Government 
" Engineer," Mr. Mills, treated us to the intelligence that an embank-^ 
ment can be begun in ten places at once. I believe it is new to Sir 
John Rennie as well as to Mr. Stephenson; therefore, in our present 
unintelligent state, and not having yet recovered from the effulgence of 
Mr. Mills's new lights, we will assume that the measure of the time of 
the execution of the work will be the amount of the largest embankment, 
looking to the circumstance that it is to be teamed from one end. Now, 
the largest embankment in Mr. Stephenson's Line is 700,000, in two 
embankments, one of which is 400,000, that is to say, he is compelled to 
work only one-half of 400,000 cubic yards from one end, because, in the 
middle, between these two embankments, there is a knowl which will give 
him the same facilities which Sir John Rennie claims for side cutting at 
St. John's Common; therefore if Mr. Stephenson chose to work his 
embankment from both ends, he might do it, though I do not say that 
he proposes to do any such thing. Now, in Sir John Rennie's Line, at 
St. John's Common, he has 700,000 cubic yards, which, according to his 
own showing, are to be teamed from one end. Sir John Rennie says he 
will do that in three years. I had always believed till I heard Sir John 
Rennie say the contrary, that 200,000' cubic yards per^ annum was an 
extravagant estimate of work to be done over the face of an embankment, 
that is 1,000 cubic yards per diem, for 200 days in the year. I well 
remember, that last year, when Mr. Lock was opposed to the " Rennie " 
Line of that day, which was Mr. Giles's Southampton Line, that Mr. 
Lock very positively and distinctly told us that about 150,000 was 
about the utmost that could be done in the year. Now, Mr, Lock finds 
that inconvenient, and I am sorry to be obliged to think that he resorts 
to a little evasion to get rid of the difficulty. He says, that in his evi- 
dence upon the Great Western Railway, he was speaking to an embank- 
ment of limited dimensions. Now that evidence, upon being investi- 
gated, will not be found to mean anything of the kind ; but he refers to 
the Broad Green embankment, on the Liverpool and Manchester, and 
there he says 600,000 cubic yards were done in three years. Now, if 
you look at Mr. Telford's Report, concocted, as he alleges, by the illus- 
trious Mr. Mills, you will find that the amount done in three years was 
460,000, being considerably less than Mr. Mills's 600,000 in three 
years, and that it was widened after the three years; and after the embank- 
ment had been supposed to be finished. That is the history of the thing, 
and I take the liberty of saying, that till I am better advised, I must 
think that Mr. Lock's estimate that 250,000 cubic yards can be teamed 
over the face of one embankment in a year, is fallacious. Actual ex- 
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]>erience9 on the contrary, has shown that from 150,000 to 180,000 cuoic 
yards per annum is the most that can he done; hut even supposing that 
200,000 can he done hy Sir John Ronnie, why is not Mr. Stephenson to 
complete his Horsham emhankment in a year ? What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander ; and if Sir John Rennie can do 200,000 
cuhic yards in the course of one year, why cannot Mr. Stephenson do 
the same ? The fact is, that neither of them can do it. 

Now having pointed out the discrepancies between the two lines-^ 
having shown how immensely superior ours is in point of gradients by 
the admeasurement of all the witnesses — having shown how superior 
oiu's is with regard to the execution of the earth work, as will be apparent 
when the sections and evidence are looked at, I am at a loss to know, 
though I hope my friend will tell us by-and-bye, why, in the name of 
fortune, this line with four immense summits to traverse, with four ridges 
to be crossed, is to be preferred to a line with which one summit, and 
with much better levels, passes those ridges and encounters nothing. I 
am inclined to think that the real secret of it is this, that Sir John Rennie 
not being very familiar with the engineering difficulties in the way of 
constructing a railroad, he never having executed a single railroad in the 
whole course of his life, has been carried away by precisely that which 
does carry away, and would influence the mind of a person who does not 
consider the thing in all its bearings by the notion of the directness of 
his line. 

This consideration brings me to the relative lengths of the two lines, 
and I think my friends and their witness. Dr. Lardncr in particular, 
have used us a little ill, because why on earth you should compare the 
length of our Une up to the northern terminus with Sir John Rennie's 
line, I cannot conceive. In making a comparison by which you are to 
impugn the opinions of eminent men of daily growing experience, it 
seems to me that it would be reasonable and fair to make the comparison 
from the terminus at the west, which gives us a shorter line, and which 
gives us, if there be any thing in my argmnents, an excess of advantage 
over the terminus of Sir John Rennie. That is the comparison which 
ought to be made. Show me one individual who will be benefitted more 
by Sir John Rennie's terminus at the top of his depot at the level of the 
belfry of Saint Peter's Church, than by Stephenson's western terminus, 
and then I will admit that you have a right to compare the two lines up 
to the northern terminus. Let us look then to the distances on our line 
as compared with the distances on the line of Sir John Rennie from, the 
western terminus. Now in round numbers, without going into chaiiis 
which only embrangle the matter, Mr. Stephenson's line occupies a 
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length of the western terminus of about fifty-five miles. Sir John 
Rennie's line adopting the Croydon and adopting the Greenwich, occu 
pies a space of fifty miles. Now I put it to honorable Members whether 
I am exaggerating the matter when I am laying aside the alleged incon- 
veniences of our termini, whether there has been any other real point 
made against Mr. Stephenson's line but the increased distance, and that 
amounts to five miles of additional road to be travelled at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour, which at that speed would occupy just ten minutes. 
It is therefore a matter of ten minutes if Mr. Stephenson is right in 
saying he will travel thirty miles an hour. 

Now, I think I am justified in saying, that the objection of increased 
distance resolves itself into the two objections of increased expenditure 
of time and money , for I apprehend that the most captious ten-pounder 
in Brighton if he were taken to Brighton at the same or a less cost and 
and in the same time, would not stop to consider the number of revolutions 
made by the wheel. Whether he travelled 55 miles or 155 miles instead 
of 50, would be to him the same thing, though it is now trumpeted forth 
in the most industrious way as I shall have an opportunity of showing 
presently, that it will make a diflference of from a shilling to eighteen-pence 
each passenger, and so on. Now let us look at the two objections as to 
time, as to money the expenditure of which is to be greater on our line 
than on their's. In point of tim£ as I have shown you, it is ten minutes. 
Now per contra, you have it from Dr. Lardner, that curves are to be con- 
sidered in calculating the speed at which the engines may travel and that 
there are more curvations of a smaller radius on Sir John Rennie's than 
on Mr. Stephenson's line. Seven per cent, he gives us there. You 
have it further in evidence that the characteristic gradient on Sir John 
Rennie's line is 20 instead of 1 6 feet per mile, and that there is besides 
a greater amount of this characteristic gradient by four miles. That, too, 
is entirely exclusive of the inclined plane at Croydon, and entirely ex- 
clusive of the inclined plane upon the branch from Shoreham. Dr. 
Lardner who has had no experience of the practical working of railroads, 
who may be a very engenious man while sitting down and twisting 
figures at the London University, but who knows no more of railroads 
than we unfortunate sufferers in London may know by a half yearly visit 
to the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, he tells you that you are to 
travel at the rate of 25 miles an hour up that inclined plane. Mr. Dixon, 
and Mr. Stephenson, and Mr. Sinclair, practical men who have con- 
structed railroads and are daily engaged in working them, and who know 
what happens to every train passing along them, tell you that on an 
average the speed on which you can rely is from 10 to 12 miles an 
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liour up such a plane ati that. They have had experience in that, for 
on the Liverpool and Manchester there is a plane of one in 96 worked 
by an assistant engine. Now really with regard to the assistant engine 
it is a matter of common sense. You are to be assisted up this plane by 
an assistant engine. You arrive at the foot of an immense sununit 
without giving much notice of your coming. The assistant engine is 
to be guided by an engineman who is not free from all the failings 
of inaccuracy and impunctuality which are natural to us all. It frequently 
happens that the assistant engine is not ready. Nine-tenths of the delay, 
says Mr. Stephenson, and nine-tenths of the apprehended danger, and 
sometimes actual danger (for although Dr. Lardner thinks fit to deny 
that any case has occurred, I believe he is in error there,) in the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway occur from the assistant engine. 
You cannot make men clock wheels, and till you do that you must have 
accidents and delays. I am not saying this will be much, but when 
you are considering a question of ten minutes it becomes very material, 
and anything that takes from that shows you how preposterous it is 
to say it is better to go up and down hill, over hill and down dale, rather 
than along the bottom. We really are said to live in a state of marching 
and improving intellect, and I believe we do, and in no respect has 
intellect marched, and in no body of men has it improved so long or so 
rapidly as in the trustees of turnpike roads, and they have found out 
contrary to their forefathers, that instead of going up a hill and down 
again you had better go an increased distance, or, as an honorable baronet 
said, the longest way round is the fairest way home. 

Committee,^ My words were, "the farthest way round is the nearest 
way home." 

Mr, Talbot. 2 The words are not material, the sense is the same, and 
the very circumstance that it is a proverb, shows it is founded on good 
sense, in fact there is no mystery in these matters ; locomotive engines 
require a different sub-stratum ; they are to travel over an iron instead of 
a Macadamized road ; but whatever reason there was for throwing the 
carriage on a level on a turnpike road, and so increasing the distance 
instead of sending it up hill and down again, applies with tenfold force 
to locomotive power, where level is more emphatically the great deside- 
ratum. It therefore appears to me to be reasoning against common 
sense and common experience, to say that it is better for the sake of 
shortness to take the line over and down hill, rather than to take a lereL 
That seems to be going back instead of forward, and is opposed to any 
benefits we are to derive from the increasing expansion of knowled^ to 
which railroads arc to give rise, as one thing can be to another. ' * 
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But^ my Lord, the gradients are one cause of delay — ^the assistant 
engine another — the curves are another cause of delay, and another 
cause of delay and a most important cause, consists in the junctions with 
these two other railroads, because when you come to reflect upon the 
circumstance that they are to unite first with the Croydon Railway, and 
it is amusing to remark, in the progress of the case, how they were 
obliged to shift and turn again. You remember, I am quite sure, when 
it was first talked about, it was said Croydon was a most important 
place, and it was said to be a most desirable thing for the inhabitants of 
Croydon that there should be a depot there. But then came Dr. 
Lardner, and he found that if they came to stop in a depot, his ten 
minutes would be gone, and therefore he thought it expedient to suggest 
an alteration, by which these unfortunate people at Croydon are not to 
have the benefit of the first class trains, but are to travel in the second 
class trains, and the first class trains are to whiz by like balls out of a 
musket-barrel. That is the benefit the Croydon people are to derive 
from Sir John Rennie. However they are still to join the Croydon 
Railway. Upon that railway there is to be a considerable traffic to 
London. Upon the Croydon Railway the south-eastern traffic is to 
join. There must be backwards and forwards a very considerable cross- 
ing and traversing of trains. A Brighton train has to come up, and of 
necessity has not only to slacken its speed down to five miles an hour, 
according to Dr. Lardner, but possibly, and almost invariably of neces- 
sity, it will have to wait for the arrival or passing of one of these trains, 
seen to be approaching. That will make a hole in the ten minutes. I 
hope the Committee have not forgotten the evidence given by Mr. 
VignoUes and Mr. Pim, with respect to theKingstown Railway ; but I 
will here make an observation, by leave of the Conunittee, in a paren- 
thesis, with reference to the terminus at Brunswick-square. The expe- 
riment has been tried in Dublin, and the railroad between Kingstown 
and Dublin comes exactly at the back of Merrion-square, which is, in 
fact, the Belgrave-square, or rather the Grosvenor-square of Dublin, 
and there it is found to be no practical nuisance. I beg pardon for in- 
troducing that parenthesis, but the name of Mr. Vignolles recalled it to 
my memory. Mr. Vignolles says trains pass every ten or twenty 
minutes, and that on no account would he suffer a junction of another 
railroad. He says it would not be safe — it would impede the practical 
working of his line, and would be attended with danger, which he, as an, 
engineer, would not for one moment sanction. Remember you are to 
travel upon the Greenwich, which for a short line of four or five miles 
CQfit more than £100,000 a mile. If that railroad is to pay the pro- 
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jectors, it must be by an enormous tr ffic,and by atrainB mcceedixig one 
another very rapidly indeed. I apprehend, therefore, that if not on every 
day, yet on many days in the year, there will be scarcely an interval of 
five minutes between the passage on any particular spot of that railway 
of different trains going either one way or the other. Now at the point of 
junction the Croydon passengers, the South-eastern railway, and the 
Brighton Railway, will be competitors for those intervals of five minntes, 
and according to which succeeds they will waste there ten or five 
minutes. At all events the speed must be slackened, and I ask, whether 
in point of practical safe working of the Hue, it is probable or possible to 
be believed that a considerable delay must not ensue there. 

I have omitted, I think, to notice with resqect to the assistant en- 
gine, also, independent of the delay which may occur from want of punc- 
tuality, the witnesses who are daily seeing it in operation also say you 
must slacken your speed as the assistant engine comes up, or else your 
going thirty miles or twenty-five miles an hour, and the assistant engine 
posting after you at a greater rate to catch you, the collision will be 
fearful ; and it is not in practice found safe to proceed at the usual rate, 
but you must slacken your speed and allow the engine to overtake you 
at a more moderate pace. If all these points be so ; if you have the 
curves and gradients — I say nothing of the tunnels ; if you have the 
junctions ; if you have the assistant engines, and their necessary delays, 
I ask you, have you any doubt, whatever men may say in this room, 
and however easy it may be to theorize — I do not wish to use hard words 
with respect to the dealings with figures, which are proverbially fallaciou^ 
— but, I ask, do you believe that there can be between these lines any 
difference in point of time of travelling, but a diffiBrence in favour of Mr. 
Stephenson ? They do not pretend to more than ten minutes, and I say 
I have shown you that which over and over again will place the balance 
in point of time in our favour. 

That is one element in the objection of increased length. Now let us 
come to the other, which is money. Now let any man in his senses look 
at the section lying before me, remembering the work to be done in the 
other line, and say whether cutting through hills, and tunelling again 
and again, any man in his senses can doubt that fairly considered, looking 
at the slopes as they really will be and must be, that the expenses of the 
formation of thirty miles of this railroad of Sir John Rennie's, as com- 
pared with thirty miles of Mr. Stephenson's must be greater. It would 
be an insult as it seems to me to conunon sense to suppose you would 
come to any other conclusion. Now Sir John Rennie's estimate for hitf 
line for the junction with the Croydon to Brighton, including the Shore- 
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ham branch, is £900,000. Now, considering that on Sir John Rennie's 
line he has an average lead of one mile and d half, while Mr. Stephenson 
has an average lead of three-quarters of a mile, I have no reason to in- 
duce me to believe that there is any earthly ground for thinking that the 
work on one line can be done cheaper than on the other. On the con- 
trary, it is inconsistent with common sense and experience, that where 
you have to lead the earth twice as far, the expense must be considerably 
increased, even allowing for some difference in the soil to be excavated- 
Now Sir John Rennie, notwithstanding all that, says his estimate is 
£900,000 as against Mr. Stephenson's million. Now, with respect to 
the line beginning at Croydon and ending at Brighton, occupying a space 
of thirty-nine miles, if the committee would put us on an equal footing as 
to prices, Sir John Rennie's estimate, taking Mr. Stephenson's data as to 
prices, would be £1,300,000 instead of £900,000 to our million. Now, 
when you see you have less slopes and less prices, and less every thing 
where you would expect every thing greater, am I not bound to ask 
whether there is not some juggle and some deceit in this case, and that on 
a fair comparison between the one and the other, the balance must be 
largely in our favour upon the expense of formation. 

Now, masonry is an important item, and among other articles of ma- 
sonry, are occupation bridges. Occupation bridges, allow me to say, 
where embankments and cuttings are greater, must be more expensive, 
must be more frequently required, and must be larger whenever they 
occur, than on a line where the railway is chiefly on a level ; for if there 
is a deeper cutting, you must have a wider gash in the earth, and the 
bridge must cost more money. Now, upon the subject of occupation 
bridges. Sir John Rennie, with a magnanimous generosity, for which I 
cannot be too thankful, says, " we shall give them, at least, fifty accom- 
" modation bridges." Why, Mr. Stephenson proposes to give them 100 
accommodation bridges, and I would ask whether the one is not the esti- 
mate of an honest and practical working man, as opposed to the estimate 
of a man who, whatever he may know about making ports and other 
matters, does not know his business as a maker of railroads, but who 
pretends to knock down the fair estimate of a man who knows what the 
real necessities of the case require. Then with respect to the formation 
of the railway itself, that is a point on which experienced and practical 
men must have an advantage. It depends very much upon the laying 
down of the rails, and the ballasting. That, according to Sir John 
Kennie, is 4,300/. per mile ; according to Mr. Stephenson, it is 6,000/. 
per mile : there is a small difference, pretty nearly enough to eat up the 
whole sum that Sir John Rennie has set apart for contingencies. 
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Now, with respect to land. Sir .John Rennie says, thai he goes through 
a country less rich and fertile, where the land is prohahly lea* valuahle 
than that which we take. If that he so, he must allow me (which he will 
not do willingly) the advantage arising from the more extensive popula- 
tion, and the greater wealth of such a country. If we are to have the 
disadvantage one way, it is but fair that we should have the advantage on 
the other. However, it must not be forgotten that that part of Sir John 
Rennie*s line, which passes through the heart of Croydon, passes through 
land which will cost him a precious deal of money, independent of Mr. 
Carbonel's park. Now, let us see how it is : — Sir John Rennie says, he 
will take 50,000/. for land, and Mr. Stephenson takes 100,000/. ; this is 
open to the same observation as I before made, with reference to the 
time of execution of the work. If Sir John Rcmiie can do it, why should 
not Mr. Stephenson ; and Mr. Stephenson must be one of the greatest 
noodles and dolts upon earth, if, having acquired the knowledge which 
he has acquired, he did not take advantage of it. K he could, he would 
beyond a doubt put his estimates as low as those of Sir John Rennie : 
all engineers must have an interest to keep their estimates as low as tiiey 
can, but he has not found out how to do what Sir John Rennie says can 
be done, notwithstanding Mr. Stephenson has had long and practical ex- 
perience on the subject, and Sir John Rennie has never constructed a 
single railroad. The inference, therefore, which I call upon you to draw 
is, that the prices set down by Sir John Rennie are not the prices at 
which the work can be done. 

Then with- respect to tunnelling, that is another item : — Sir John 
Rennie has a great deal of tunnelling on his line, and it is necessary that 
he should keep it down in his estimate. We take 40/. on the running 
yard, the estimate on the Birmingham and Great Western, and Sir John 
Rennie takes 25/. on the running yard : that would make a monstrous 
difference in the estimate, namely, fifteen times 6160, the number of yards 
of Sir John Rennie*s tunnelling, equal to 92,400/. 

Now there is another point connected with the estimates, to which f, 
am anxious to call the attention of the Committee. Sir John Rennie 
took credit to himself (though of course it was not wanted, his estimate 
being, no doubt, sufficient for all he had to do), and he said there is one 
thing which I ought to mention, that I shall make 40,000/. by my chalk. 
I throw a great deal to spoil, and that is very valuable, and I may look 
for a considerable return from that soiurce. But Sir John Rennie ap- 
pears to forget that he cannot keep that secret to himself, and if he knows 
that that chalk is worth 40,000/., does he suppose that the landowner wjll 
let him go and get it for nothing ? So far from being an advantage, Sir 
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John R'ennie will be obliged to pay 40,000^. for royalty on this chalk, and 
recover it as he may. So that he will have to wait for that which is to 
bring him this 40,000/., and that little anticipated nest egg he will find 
to be an outgoing in the first instance. 

Now, there is another point upon the subject of his estimate which I 
really must not pass over. It is with reference to the very large and 
ample scope which Sir John Rennie has given to the Contingency Fund. 
I am sure that honorable Members will remember, that the moment any 
wcn*k was alluded to, for which it was not convenient for Sir John 
Rennie to state the accurate price, it went to the contingencies at once* 
Among others, I remember the depot at Brighton was one, the approach 
to the dep6t at Brighton was another. The formation of a station for 
his engines, which is as necessary for a railway as a stable is for your 
horse. The sheds for the dep6t, the drains on Clayton hill to carry down 
the water, which water he actually told me was the water that was to 
supply his engines, and yet, in the same breath, he had the good nature 
to tell me, (for it amused me very much) that the water was to be paid 
for out of the expense of working his line. Now that is like paying for 
the horses of a stage coach by the profits of working the coach before 
you have any horses. You are to make a profit without the most essen- 
tial element of power, but that is the way in which this practical engi* 
neer looks to the profitahie construction of the railroad. Then there 
was that which I cannot forget, for it seems to me rather a startling 
thing for Sir John Rennie to have done. The Committee will not forget 
Hassock's lane, and the work at that part Sir John Rennie has made his 
estimate, including, of course, that part. When he came to be cross- 
examined to it, it turned out that he was to throw the road over his rail- 
road, and that would take an embankment amounting to about 60,000 
cubic yards. That is found to be inconvenient, and then at the elev^ith 
hour almost, a person is sent down to make the section, and then you 
find that Sir John Rennie proposes to go over instead of under the road. 
The estimate is made to suit both these objects. How that can be dcme 
consistently with the real truth, and consistently with that knowledge of 
his business, which an engineer ought to possess, I leave the Committee to 
determine, for I am at a loss to discover. Now it is always useful, and it 
is found necessary in practice to include a certan sum for contii^nciet. 
Skr John Rennie do€» more with the money he puts down under the head 
of contingencies, than any man I ever knew in my lifo. He appears to 
me to hare a different interpretation of the word contingency than t^ai 
wliidli usually strikes persons familiar with ihs ExigUi^ langoge. I bid 
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ihfi Guriosity to look into Johnson's dictionary this morning to tee whist 
definition he gives to the word, and I find he says it is an ** accidental 
pofl8ihility,"that is, in this case, an accidental possibility in the construction 
of a railroad. An accidental possibility is a thing which no man can 
foresee, it is the fissure in chalk where he expects it to be solid ; it is rainy 
weather which prevents him firom working ; it is a slip in the bank, the 
team going over the face of the embankment, these are contingencies 
which it is absolutely necessary to provide for. But Sir John Rcnnie 
includes in his contingencies, things without which his line would be no 
line, things which he must have known the necessity for. Does Sir 
John Rennie moan to tell me that he docs not know he must have a 
depdt and sheds at Brighton ? If he knows that why is that expense to 
be covered by " contingencies 9'' The fact is, that he had made an in- 
sufficient estii.iate ; that he knew that he had made an insufficient esti- 
mate, and that he thought the only way of getting out of it, and the only 
way to put a stop to inconvenient questions, was to say either that it was 
a matter of " uUeiHor arrangement,'' or that it was included in the 
" contingencies'* 

Now, my Lord, as to the money: The estimate of Sir John Rennie 
t ikes him to Croydon ; from Croydon he has to travel upon the Croydon 
Railroad. The original capital upon that railroad, was £140,000. They 
had power to borrow £60,000 more. They had to buy up the canal on 
such parts of it as they injured, at a sum of £42,000. lliey have to pay 
a ftirther sum of £1 8,000 for the enlargement of their depot, and there 
remains their original capital to be expended upon this Croydon Railway. 
But if there is any truth in what is said, as to the increased work to be 
encoimtered, that sum must prove wholly insufficient for the formation 
of the railroad. Then you get upon the Greenwich Line, which you 
travel for the two most expensive miles of the line, which cost £150,000 
a mile, of which you are to bear a proportion of the expense. And then * 
I am to be told, as if my proposition was founded in manifest absurdity, 
that the longer line cannot travel cheaper than the shorter ; I say" it can» ' 
upon the ground that I would rather go twelve miles upon a level tiim- 
pike-road than ten miles or eight miles up hill ; it is precisely the same thing. 
If you are to have the same speed, you must have more power ; and if you 
are to have more power you must pay for it. You may do which you ' 
please. You may take your four horses up hill, and keep the same speed ' 
as two horses on level ground, but you must pay more if you do than yoCi 
would pay if you went along a level. There is no difference whatever^ 
and I had rather take a practical illustration of that kiiid, than I would - 
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take the coniuidrums of Dr. Lardner, S^hich lire applied to just and 
honest projects for railroads whenever it is an object to beat down that 
proposition which is the fair one, and to exalt that which is founded on 
extravagant principles. Then we are told that the Greenwich Railway 
is to be widened ; if so, it must be at considerable expense, and that 
would add very strongly to my argument. Now I cannot depart from 
this subject without adverting to what I consider a fallacy, and although 
i am reluctant to say it, I must say it seems to me a designed and inten- 
tional fallacy, which is put upon the good people of Brighton, upon this 
subject. Let me call the attention of the Committee to this, which is put 
jforward by the promoters of Sir John Rennie*s Line : " Should, there- 
** fore, the Bill for the circuitous line, as now before Parliament, be 
*' adopted, it will entail upon the public an extra tax for passengers of 
** 1#. each journey (all railway charges being 2d, per mile) besides an 
increased charge for the transit of goods. And if the proposed junc- 
tion between the circuitous line and the Croydon Line take place, the 
public will be taxed 2*. each journey for passengers, and a proportional 
" increase for the transit of goods." Now, a grosser fallacy never was 
nahned on the public than to say that because the Une of Mr. Stephenson 
is five miles longer than that of Sir John Rennie, the charge is to be lOrf, 
more because the maximum rate is 2d, per head. Every railroad takes 
9, maximum rate in its bill. Every railroad makes a charge which will 
remunerate it. The charge at which passengers are to be ca,rried is made 
up of expenditure and profit. Now suppose Sir John Ronnie's Rail-road 
could not be executed for a million and a half, would passengers be carried 
on his hue at the same rate as upon Mr. Stephenson's ; the thing is 
absurd upon the face of it. Either he will not carry at all, or Mr. Ste- 
phenson must greatly undersell him. In such a case as that, if Sir John 
Rennie can carry for 2c?., it is matter of arithmetic that Mr. Stephenson 
could carry for l^d. Then is it not too trifling, I was going to say, too 
wicked, to put this forward as an argument against a bona fide and 
honest measure, and to say that because the charge is inserted in the Bill 
is 2d, a mile, it therefore follows that the line of fifty-five miles is to 
charge lOrf. more than the line of fifty miles. I would recommend the 
Honourable Member for Brighton to ask his constituents whethey they 
know that that is a humbug, and a gross and palpable delusion ; or, if 
not, I am sure he will be good enough to explain it to them in language 
better than I possess. I hope that I have disposed of that which seems 
to me the only even plausible objection to this line-*^I mean the increased 
distance. - I have endeavoured to show, whether successftdly or not, the 



Coauniltee^ artf to Jodge^ fM>ly I am awar«» thai in pobt of tima it 
eatmot be that more time can be expended upon the longer than upoo 
the shorter line. Neither can it be said that the line which has that great 
excess of earthwork, that great excess of tunnel, and that great cause of 
increased wear and tear, the two assistant engines can be traTelled 
cheaper or quicker than one free from those difficuhieBt K it cannoty i 
aak with great confidence, what becomes of Sir John Reanie'a caww 
NoWf my Lord, I must take the liberty of adverting, for one momettt only, 
to the subject of the feeling which has existed at Br^hton upon that 
gttbject. That rests entirely upon the eridence of Mr. Clarke^ ghrMr 
▼eory early in the progress of the case, and the substance of that evidence 
iSy that in 1833 and 1834, Stephenson was called in as umpire between 
Sir John Rennie and Mr. Cundy, and recommended the survey of a 
different line from either. On the 27th of July, 1835, a general meeting 
cf the inhabitants was duly convened. 

Mr* Taylor here objected to the course of observation as being un- 
connected with engineering merits. 

Mr, Talbot*2 ^ ^^^ ^^® ™y friend his objection and confine mytelf 
to the general remark, that, notwithstanding all my friend Mr. Hanriaon 
has saidy I do not think the elective body at Brighton are the most coos- 
petent judges, as to the comparative merits of two competing lines of lafl- 
toady and why on earth they were introduced into the case, except it were 
for the purpose of influencing votes in this Committee, I cannot eoneoivo. 
I cannot conceive why the ten-pounders of Brighton came to be pressed 
into the service^ except with that palpable object. I say that an engineer 
must be a much more competent judge as to the merits of a line than 
those individuals can be, and I trust it will not be forgotten that at m 
meeting which was held upon that subject the former resolutioDS 
rescinded, and that Sir John Rennie, who attended that meeting and 
jhsed to answer any questions, especially as to the tunnds,— 4ioweTer9 1 
will not dwell more upon this topic. We hear something of reactionfl, 
and I am quite satisfied, that, notwithstanding the advertisements which 
have been so industriously circulated^ and notwithstanding the two-penoe 
a mile about which such a parade has been made, men will come to ihar 
senses hereafter, and will know right from wrong ; and I expect that 
much better taste and much better knowledge on the subject will belbimd 
to prevail when next the honorable and gallant member for Brigfatout and 
hia honorable colleague shall pay a visit to their constituents. 

{ must now advert to the evidence on the one side and on the otker 
q« this part of the case^ which I will do in a few words ;-«-Now the line 
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ef Mr. Stepkeiuott tfl inspects its engineering merits was supported fajr 
UmBelf in the first place, and after wha4; my friend Mr. Harrison toid 
jou» that Mr. Stephenson's name alone was worth at least fifteen per 
eent* premium on the Stock Exchange, I need not waste your time in 
proving how valuable must be his judgment on a matter with which be 
must be so ftdly conversant. He is descended from a man to whom b]» 
country is under the deepest obligations, and he continues with the here- 
ditary talent he derives from his father, much that he has himself ac- 
quired, and I take the liberty of sa3ring, that there is no man whose 
qpinion is entitled to more respect, not only from the data on which it is 
bottomed, but from the modesty with which it is supported. Now his 
opinion is confirmed by Mr. Vignoles, who, I believe, has had more et- 
perience in railroads, both at home and abroad, than any other man, the 
Met Mr. Stephenson excepted. Mr. Vignoles, if he were opeoi to 
feelings of jealousy or rivalry upon the subject, is the very man who 
would decline to give evidence in favour of any other line than his own ; 
but he comes before you and says, — " I approve of the direction which 
^ Mr« Stephenson has taken, I should have taken it myself, but from an 
^ apprehension that the Mickleham valley conld not be crossed with tlie 
" consent of the landowners. Mr. Stephenson has made a deviation 
^. which I pmnted out as expedient, to the westward, and in my opinion 
*^ that is the line to be taken." Then Mr. Stephenson was supported 
further by Mr. Bidder, against whom I dare say my friend Mr. Joy wfll 
dibte hereafter. I am quite satisfied to let Mr. Bidder remain upon his 
own merits, with the exception of saying, that he was at his own desire 
checked three times over in all his calculations, that they have been 
Examined by Mr. Stephenson since, and that he is confirmed in every 
iota of them. Then we have Mr. Grainger, another witness ; Mr. Dixon, 
the superintendant of one of the railways running into the Liverpool and 
Manchester ; Mr. Sinclair, himself superintendant of that railway I be- 
lieve ; Mr. Pym and Mr- Wood, who are both connected with the Dub- 
lin and Kingstown Railway ; and Mr. Brunei on an examination of the 
sections gave a decided opinion in favor of Mr. Stephenson's line, and to 
that opinion the Committee cannot fail to pay some attention. 

With respect to Sir John Rennie, I have already made some coni- 
ments upon the evidence which he has given, and it would be painful to 
-me to say all that I could fairly say with regard to him. I will content 
myself with observing that he has made some undoubted mistakes in this 
vnse, that he Jias spoken positively to thist as his line which he knew 
iMt at HM' time and which subsequent surveys have proved to be im- 
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hnpracticable. I would remind the Committee that this it his fint 
experiment in railways, and I would ask whether yoa can rely on hit 
judgment in preference to the judgment of those practical men you have 
heard on the other side. Now as to the witnesses who supported him as 
engineers. It is amazinj what a crop of mushrooms have sprung up in 
a short time, ever since the resolution was passed whicl\ required them 
to be engineers. They are all engineers now. However, those whom 
W€ should call engineers among those who have been called to support 
Sir John Rennie's line are Mr. Rastrick, Mr. Leather, Mr. Price, 
Mr. Mills, and Mr. Locke. Mr. Rastrick admitted that at the time he 
gave his evidence he did not know the cur\'es or the length of the 
tunnels, and yet he came to speak to the merits of the railway. He 
admitted a balance of fourteen per cent, in our favor upon the gross load 
we could carry. With respect to Mr. Rastrick, Mr. Leather, Mr. Price, 
and Mr. Mills, the sum total of the experience they have had among 
them is four miles of railway — ^that is four miles for Mr. Rastrick, and 
none as I believe for the others. Mr. Price tried his hand at the Clarence 
Railway, I understand, but did not succeed, and somebody else was 
obliged to rectify his errors in the same manner as Mr. Rastrick's, were 
obliged to be remedied on the Bolton and Lee, and he has failed to 
explain how he is to join the Greenwich Railway, being twenty feet above 
the level. With respect to Mr. Locke, he is a man whose talents it is 
impossible not to respect. I could wish, however, that they were confined 
to the display of his knowledge on engineering matters, and that he would 
not try as he does to get out of a searching cross-examination ; he 
certainly does understand as well as any gentleman I ever met with, how 
to slip out of a cross-examination. I did not cross-examine him myself* 
and therefore I speak without prejudice ; but I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing him very ably cross-examined by one of my friends, and I thought 
where he could he would do us as much injury as lay in his power, and 
the evidence he gave as to the amount of earthwork to be done waa a 
strong instance of that. But Mr. Locke did this, and it was but fair and 
right in him to do it ; he would not answer the spur at all, and when 
my friend who examined him in chief, asked him to compare the two 
lines. I challenge my friend to put his finger on any answer in which 
Mr. Locke gave his opinion in favor of Sir John Rennie's line in pre- 
ference to that of Mr. Stephenson. Now if he had said, that in his 
judgment. Sir John Rennie's line was better than Mr. Stephenacm'ay I 
might have been in some difficulty, but no such difficulty enatsheiie. 
As to the rest I am not afraid of their testimony. They consist either 
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of contractoirs connected with the Kennies or with Joliffe and Banks \yho 
are interested in the Merstham line, and who were art and part, as the 
Scotch say, with the Rennie's. These contractors are persons who are 
very likely to undertake a job upon the chance of making what they can 
by it, they well knowing that they cannot be much worse oflF than they 
were before, and yet you are asked to compare those men with the 
Messrs. Cubitt's, who have large property and some stake in society* 
Those were the men we called to speak to our estimates ; but they called 
such men as Mr. Hoof, who was so completely ignorant of the subject 
that he told me that the cost of leading per cubic yard, which costs^ 
notoriously, two-pence a mile at least, might be led three miles for a 
penny. Now, upon the Liverpool and Manchester line, where there ia 
every facility for locomotion, who cannot convey a ton of goods for a 
penny a mile, much less over an embankment, with all the difficulty of a 
horse-power, and so on. Mr. Price certainly did us the favour to say, 
that a man who could say that must know nothing about his business. 
That was testimony, which coming from an enemy, was the effect (to 
use an appropriate word) of trampling Mr. Hoof under foot. 

Then the next, and the last, I have to comment on, is Dr. Lardner : 
and with reference to Dr. Lai^dner, Ireally must say that I regret that he 
was put into the box, because I really think that his evidence, varying as 
it does in different Committees, giving in one answer one day, coming 
to correct it the next, and then making a further correction the day 
after, is very little likely to lead the Committee to come to a correct 
conclusion one way or the other. He has the power of mystifying those 
who are less familiar with numbers than himself. It is easy for him to 
make a calculation which, while he is under cross-examination, no man 
can sift, and he can, by that means, throw a cloud over parts of his evi- 
dence, and make the worse appear the better cause. With respect, how- 
ever, to Dr. Lardner, he has done that which wiser men than the indivi- 
dual who has now the honor to uddress you have often wished, " Oh, 
" that mine enemy had written a book." Dr. Lardner has written a book 
in which he has committed himself, to certain rules which he considers 
the necessary foundation for the proper execution of a railway, and which 
he means for the guidance of the public; and Dr. Lardner has told my 
friend, who cross-examined him, that out of six plain rules for the 
guidance of engineers and Committee-men and those who have to judge 
upon the comparative merits of rival lines. Sir John Rennie has violated 
fire, and that not one of them is violated by Mr. Stephenson. Need I 
then trouble you further with Dr« Lardner's evidence ? I say it does 
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not atsift my friend s caie at all, and with that obwrvation 1 will 
leave it. 

I trust, therefore, my Lord, that upon the whole of this oase, lookinf 
at the section which of itself ought to carry the verdict ; looking at the 
ftllacy of the argument ahout time, and looking at the important interests 
embraced by Mr. Stephenson's line, inferior to none of Sir John Rennie'sy 
your Lordship and the committee, after having heard my friend who will 
proceed to dissect what I have been saying, and as he will tell you to place 
the truth nakedly and fairly, before you will come to the conclusion to 
which Mr. Vignoles arrived, when he said emphatically, ^^ There cannot 
be a second question that on any engineering grounds there is no other 
line to Brighton but this.*' 

The Committee then called on Mr, Waddington to sum np 
the case in support of Mr. Cundy's line. 

Mr, Waddington said that as Mr. Talbot had not attacked 
Mr. Cundy's line, or at all referred to it, it might perhaps be 
more convenient for him to reserve his summing up until after 
the Counsel in support of Sir John Rennie's line should have 
been heard. 

After some little discussion Mr. Talbot resumed his address 
to the Committee. 
If the Committee will permit me, I will just say one word with re< 
spect to Mr. Cundy's line, which had escaped me. Now Mr. Cundy's 
accusation against Mr. Stephenson is, that he has pirated his line. If he 
has I do not know that it matters much, except with regard to Mr. 
Stephenson's character. If he had been a Red Rover among engineerSy 
and liad taken from another the fruit of his skill and labour, I do not 
think the Committee would attach much importance to it, as against the 
promoters of this Bill. But it is impossible that it can have been so, for 
when Mr. Cundy comes to put in the ordnance map, with his section of 
Mr. Stephenson's line marked upon it, it is found that he actually lays 
down this line a quarter of a mile distant from that on which he himself 
relies. Mr. Cundy has also made some very extravagant use of hia 
engineering powers, for he has made the River Mole ten feet higher 
than the stream which runs into it ; and he has told you a 74 gun- 
ship may float upon the floods of that river — that you may go down 
there some Saturday night — that you may sleep there on Sunday nighty 
and that on Monday morning you may see Mr. Stephenson and hia rail- 
road and embankment gone, washed away by the flood. I think I may 
leave Mr. Cundy there> only making this observation, that wboi bt 
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called Mr. Mills the Government engineer, that man of signal modesty 
land merit, he said '< that* is not the hest line (speaking with reference to 
Mr. Cundy's line), I wiU show you a better,'' but the Committee did not 
think fit to gite him a trial. 

With respect to Mr. Gibbs, I have already adverted to that line, but 
t am most anxious, on the part of the promoters of this bill, who are sub- 
ject to the imputation of now seeking, as my friend, Mr. Joy, eloquently 
expresses it, " to hook on London-bridge to the Brighton line," positively 
to deny that there is any stipulation of that kind. As I said before, the 
kioble Chairman is perfectly cognizant of the terms of that agreement, 
which has been placed in his hands, at the instance of the parties them* 
selves. The sole object has been to accommodate Croydon with reference 
to Brighton, and I say it now publicly, that anything like buying off Mr. 
Gibbs, or placing one farthing into his pocket, to retire from this contest 
is as foreign to the truth as any one thing can be from another. 

The Chairman. — I have the terms that have been signed by the 
parties, and I can pledge my word of honor, that there is not a word 
about money, or anything of the kind mentioned in iU 
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Mr. Wood J] My Lord, it becomes my duty now, in somewhat an 
unexpected and humorous manner, at a very few hours notice, to be 
compelled, nolens volens, to smn up this evidence. It is said, that <' some 
men have honours thrust upon them," that is my case upon the present 
occasion, for it had been agreed on all hands, and we at least were willing 
(in consequence of an intimation from one of our Lordships) to have waived 
all speeches upon this occasion, and to have submitted the evidence, rely- 
ing upon the strength of that alone, to the attention of this Committee, 
always reserving that right, which the promoters of a Bill have at all 
times, of being heard the last in reply, for if my learned friends, on the 
other side, addressed the Committee, it was obvious that we had a right 
to address your Lordships. But my learned friends would not accede to 
doing away with speeches, and insisted that we were to have two speeches 
if we would have one, and my learned friend Mr. Wrangham suggested 
•that the junior should commence. I can understand the reasons and 
motives which may have induced my learned friends to thrust me forward 
in this manner. They may have thought that excellent evidence may be 
9polIed by a bad speech, and therefore my learned friend Mr. Wrangham, 
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has suggfcfliod tliat the junior should make the speech rather thaii the 
senior ; but I am ^^illing that my learned friends should have the oppor- 
tunity of attacking my wi?ak arguments rather than the evidence, relying 
iinnly ujxni this, tliat I have before mc many noble Lords who have paid 
the greatest possible attention to the e\'idcnce, who will be governed by 
that evidence rather than by any speeches that may be made, and what- 
ever may be the practised ingenuity of my learned friend Mr. Harrison, 
and the zeal and talents of those gentlemen who are to follow him, they 
will have to put their talents to the utmost test to make any thing of a 
prima facie case in rebuttal of the evidence that we have produced ; and, 
moreover, my learned friend Mr. Serjeant Mere wether will have an 
opportunity, in reply, of doing away at once, with all the perversion which 
the ingenuity of my learned friends may contrive to make of the evidence 
which has been brought before your Lordships. But, however, mine is 
called the circuitous hue, and I will not be more circuitous but come 
directly to our point, and endeavour to shew the Committee that I can 
save time in my speech, just as, whatever be the circuitous line, we shall, 
at all events, be gainers in time upon our road; 

Now the question which is for the consideration of your Lordships 
is this, — There are four lines brought before the Committee; three of 
them may be strictly called competing lines, because the three profess 
to go from London to Brighton and to Shoreham. There is a fourth 
line, which has been brought in at a late stage, not having appeared before 
another tribunal, not having submitted itself to the fifty-s^ven days ordeal 
which the other lines were compelled to undergo, but availing itself of an 
opportunity which has been now avowed, of avoiding all opposition ^se- 
where, to place themselves for the first time in opposition before your 
Lordships, and that stopping short at Brighton, neglecting Shoreham 
altogether, and forming a communication by means of Oxted->witb 
London, so that when any body looks at the map, they will be able to see 
at once, that this fourth railway (if a competing line at all it cas" be 
oalled, not accommodating Shoreham and proceeding by Oxted>} has, 
rather been devised as a mode of communication between the Weald of 
Kent and Brighton on the one hand, and Dover or Hastings on the other^ 
than as any Brighton line. 

Now, my Lord, the first question that suggests itself in looking to 
the question of a line to Brighton, is what is the nature of the country 
to be passed over, and that was a question which entered maturely into 
the consideration of those gentlemen, who forming a committee in 1 889^ 
endeavoured to discover the best line from London to Brighton. This 
subject 'i& not one which has arisen from the speculation of the,dayy 'but; 



hi® beefn onfe of mature deliberation from a very early period. We have 
the lucubrations of Sir John Rennie for the period of eleven years. The 
time however, when any serious notion seems to have been entertained 
upon the subject was in 1833, when a committee of gentlemen united 
together to promote the best line of communication between London a,rid 
Brighton. That committee have laboured assiduously from that moment 
to the present, they have considered maturely every project that has been 
brought before them, and the consequence has been, ihatthoi^e gentle* 
men, though at first seduced by the notice of a direct line, (as was 
natural,) yet after the most mature deliberation, and after anxiously en- 
deavouring to discover that which would be the most beneficial to the 
public and which would be the most profitable to themselves, (for the.t'lrtB^{ 
circumstances are united together, because that which is the most m^lj^Bh' 
to the public brings in the greatest return,) have been satisfied that'tliSiiF 
line which has been selected by Mr. Stephenson is the best for the public 
accommodation between these two lai^ and important towns. 

Now, my Lord, at the first blush of the thing, if you go by the direct 
line there are great difficulties to be overcome. You may take yOur 
compasses and walk with the greatest gravity, just as Dr. Lardner 
did, from London Bridge to Brunswick Square,^ without any consider* 
a)fcion of obstacles ; but we will examine the nature of the difficulties thftt 
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intervene. You have a succession of ridges between London and this 
direct line to Brighton. The first ridge, a clay ridge, (this I take from • 
Mr. Bidder's evidence) at Forest Hill : you have the great chalk ridge 
at Merstham ; and thirdly, another clay ridge, which in the part selected 
by Sir John Rennie, forms two branches at Balcombe and Cuckfieldi 
thus making four ridges ; and then you have the great chalk ridge at 
Clayton. Now having all these difficulties in their wny, engineers Would 
turn their attention to the best mode of obviating them ; and on looking 
at the ordnance map, it will be seen on the surface, that one of these 
ridges terminates at Box Hill, in the Valley of the Mole ; that the two 
clay ridges of Balcombe and Cuckfield unite to the east of Capel, and 
descend the whole way to that point ; and that the last ridge, that at 
Clayton Hill, is terminated by the valley of the Adur. Seeing then 
that these valleys are pointed out as the natural direction of a Railway, 
what do we find to be the result ? Why, that out of six lines which have 
been proposed for a Railway firom London to Brighton, the lines proposed 
by Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Cundy, and the line proposed by Mr. Vignoles, 
and the line proposed by Mr. Stephenson have all taken the westward 
coarse. On the other hand, thgfe are two lines, that of Sir John Rennie, 
mnd thai which has been proposed to Oxted (which oat-Herod*s Sir John 



Rennic himself) which have taken the eastern course. But, my Lord, 
I shall very briefly, having made these general observations, take your 
Lordships at a Railroad pace down the several lines, pointing out as we 
proceed the principal difficulties which may occur on each line, and 
without involving myself at present in the question of the temuni, 
(which is a separate question.) I will make a comparison between the 
merits and the demerits of the respective lines. 1 will commence on our 
line, which was first proved in evidence. We commence five miles and 
a quarter from Nine Elms, at the Southampton Railway. We there 
unite with them in a cutting about thirteen feet deep, but preceded by 
embankments on both sides. Objection has been made to this junction, 
on account of the difficulty of trains seeing each other, but the chinmeys 
of the engines exceed the height of thirteen feet, or may be very easily 
made to exceed it, and therefore the engines are visible in their whole 
course. There is no ground then for this objection which has been 
suggested by my learned friends on the other side. We then proce^ 
from that point to the embankment at Ewell, which contains about 
420,000 cubic yards, and generally our works are of so small a descrip- 
tion that I shall pass over them readily. We have a cutting at Epsom, 
the deepest point of which (as my learned friends have ingeniously 
obtained from the witness) is sixty-eight feet at the top next the tunnel, 
but it declines very rapidly from that to nothing. From thence we pass 
through our first tunnel, which does not exceed a third of a mile in 
extent. We then proceed to Leatherhead, and by the valley of the 
Mole, which is the mode that obviously suggested itself of avoiding the 
great chalk ridge of Merstham, and proceeding thence, we have a deep 
cutting at Norbury Park, which is in the bend of the valley, avoiding a 
small archway of 100 yards, which was originally proposed, but which 
is now dispensed with by the proprietor of that park ; and then we come 
to the only other tunnel on the main line, which is 594 yards long, a 
little more than one-third of a mile. We have thus the advantage of 
passing under Mr. Hope's property at Betchworth, which he has lately 
bought, adjoining his Deep Dean property, and which he has the 
intention of uniting. W^c pass that with his consent ; we do not make 
a tunnel for that purpose ; for it has been given in evidence that it is the 
best mode of passing that spot ; but the tunnel is situated in a spot where 
we can accommodate the convenience of the public and give satis&ctioB 
to the landed proprietor, he having very extensive property on that side^ 
and being anxious to keep it together without its being separated by the 
line. We then come to our summit level, the clay ridge at Capel> -winch 
is there only one, but which on Sir John Rennie's line divides iiiftO'4wo 



branchei^ ^it'iBdeomb^ and Cuckfield, and our deepest cuttiiiig there id 
fifty-seven and our average thirty-five feet. We, very soon after that, pass 
to the west of Horsham, and reach our heaviest embankment of 600,009 
yards, which will be made from two ends, 300,000 yards being brought 
to each end, and this will be found to be the part of the work whic^ 
limits the duration of making the line itself. Now from that we pass, oyer 
the first branch of the Adur at Henfield, and we then have nearly a leyef 
line by Shore ham to Brighton, passing by Shoreham in the most conVe? 
|:iient possible manner for the accommodation of the port, however 
greatly its commerce raay be increased. We skirt all the existing wharfs, 
and run for a mile and a quarter along the shore, so as to give room for 
the most ample navigation, in the event of the harbour being improved. 

Now, by these means we arrive at our western terminus at Brighton, 
And I will point out to your Lordships what has occurred upon this line. 
We have met with only two tunnels, the two tunnels united do npt form 
;a^ore than two-thirds <^ a mile, and are divided into equal halves. We 
have passed through a country, unquestionably, where there is considerably 
pmamental property, but yet we have been enabled to pass through that 
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property, I mean in the vale of Mickleham, without giving offence to any 
fiingle proprietor. We have on the wh(^e line but three proprietors who 
offer any opposition — Colonel Howard, Mr. Broadwood and Mr, Fuller. 
But in that valley of Mickleham, we offend nobody, and pass without 
/opposition. That line has been admitted by Mr. Vignoles, and proved 
by Mr, Cundy, who takes such an opposite course in this respect, to be 
iihe best, in order to avoid the ridges I have mentioned ; the only ob- 
^tacle, as Mr. Vignoles states, was the difficulty of obtaining the consent 
pf the landed proprietors. That difficulty which others have met with, 
;we have combated successfully by the position of the line, and we there- 
fore have put ourselves in possession of a line which I verily beUeve Mr. 
Vignoles would have selected in 1 833, for he has told you that he then 
considered it the best line, but for that difficulty. What, my Lord, are. 
the advantages which which we gain ? Not only our earthwork, and 
particularly the tunnelUng, is greatly reduced in amount, but we get the 
pasy simple gradient of 1 6 feet in a mile, of which I shall say a few words 
more, when I come to compare the respective lines, but which I will here 
only observe is the actual gradient of the London and Birmingham Rail- 
jBiray, and which those parties went to an enormous expence to acquire. I 
Jiave then arrived at Brighton, at our western terminus, and I will not 
now discuss that. I have a right to assume that the passengers are 
landed, I have, at all events, brought them nearer to every part of 
Prightpi^ t^ian Sir John Rennie or the other lines have brought their 
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passengen^ But if the public wish to have a northern ieramoB, tkere ia 
a tunnel of 990 yards in length, taking them to the north-'westem port cf 
the town, whilst any one who may have any objection to a tunnel may be 
dismissed at the western terminus, which is the fair point of comparison 
between our line and the other lines. My learned friends nerer give as 
the credit of having two termini, they never give us the credit of having 
that additional accommodation, but at the same time, they take care to 
point out the tunnel at Brighton as a tunnel in our line, whilst even then 
the whole of our tunnels would not equal the longest of the four tunnds 
in Sir John Rennie's line, adding the 990 yards of the northern ter« 
minus. But I am anticipating the comparative view of the two 
Imes. 

Now, my Lord, I will mention Mr. Chmdy's line, and I hope that I 
shall be able to dispose of that now, without recurring to the tubjeot at alL 
I trust that I shall not be compelled to enter further into its comparaitive 
merits, after I have stated the simple facts of the course that he takes> 
and ibe works that he involves himself in, and the difficulties which be 
meets with from landed proprietors. Now we have in support of Mr. 
Cundy's line, the evidence of Mr. Mills, and one would have conceived 
from the manner in which he presented himself to the Conunittee, firan 
his saying, << I lay down my line on this rule, and my gradient on thai 
rule. I always make a point of taking a cutting at such a depth m such 
a soil ; and I have an utter objection to tunnels :** I say your Lordihip'a 
would really have been induced to suppose that Mr. Mills was a gentle* 
man of unequalled experience in works of this description ; and he added 
a little to the impression when he was examined in chief, for he was aaked^ 
^'ha^e you had reason to construct a railroad?" to which he answered^ 
^' not for many years.'' When he was cross-examined upon his stateBBenC^ 
" I always have my gradients so-and-so/' and had ever laid down a rail- 
road in his life, he answered <^ Never." And when your Lordships oome to 
see the course that he pursued in furtherance of Mr. Cundy's views thai 
will be the opinion, I think, that your Lordships must immediately fonn^ 
Now what is the course that Mr. Mills takes ? He begins with K«1t 
nington Oval, that is the terminus that he takes, and he proceeds upon 
this line laid down by Mr. Cundy, upon the principle of having no 
tunnel at all. Now when I tell your Lordships that our whole excava- 
tions amount to 6,200,000 cubic yards, and that Mr. Cundy's amount to 
13,000,000 ofcuhie yards I Your Lordship can easily see how by that' 
mode all tunnels may be obviated. Unquestionably if cuttings are to be 
made for four miles in extent at Epsom, if embankments are to be made 
(with one or two small intervals) of five miles in extent, and containingjive 
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or igwmSIMom df cvkAc yards (Mr. Mills tcHing us that he al'^ayd d<M 
this) I admit that it is easy to have a line without a tiuineL Ifoii^Wl 
make a dead level, proceeding only a little further upon the same pi*ih* 
ciple, but he proceeds in a manner which appears to be entirely recM^ 
«f all that he meets with. All property is out of the question. Th**id 
is no consideration for the feelings of parties by whom he passes, beeau«^ 
It eonveniently happens that nobody can oppose the line which is^titJt 
before Parliament in this Session. He tells us that he starts off witSt 
about three miles and a half of cutting, somewhere near Ewell or Epsom ; 
then he passes by Mr. Tj^rrell's and Mr. Barrett's upon twenty feet 
embankment, very close, as he admits, to their property ; then he has font 
miles of cutting on to Mickleham. He tells us that he intends to eoii^ 
vert Captain Bolton's property into a spoil bank ; that he intends to throw 
all liis spoil there, that being the gentleman who came out with a large" 
stick and threatened to knock down the man who was surveying the ph)^ 
p«rty^ finding this conciliating feeling he intends to turn the propeYtjr 
into a spoil bank ; and then he comes to Sir Henry Leslie's, where Mfe 
coolly says, " I shall very much annoy him," or, " I think I pass by Sir 
H«iry Leslie's so as to annoy him, and when we go into a field opposite 
hia house Sir Henry must submit to the line going through that; I 
do not think that he has any objection (I have had several interviews 
with him) to allowing us to go through that." Now how did the fact^ 
turn out, as they were elicited by a Noble Lord ? Why, instead bf 
having had several interviews he had but one interview, and then he^d 
not get far enough to see the garden, for Sir Henry Leslie tuhieff 
him and two other gentlemen off the premises, and then " very cctef-' 
teously" entered into twenty minutes conversation with them; 1^ 
whether he had that conversation or not, it appears that he has rety 
considerable objection to this line passing within forty ya^ds of his house. 
Then Mr. Mills tells us that he does not intend to interfere with Box hil!=, 
he is very considerate with regard to the hill, but not so considerate as 
to the river Mole, which he finds a great nuisance, and says,— - 

" See how this river comes, me cranking in. 
It shall not wind with such a deep indent." 

To which Mrs. Barclay, who lives near this spot, may reply,— 

" Not wind ? — ^it shall, it must, you see it does." 

No> Mr. Mills 9ays, I intend to turn the river into Mrs. Barclay's grouadsy 
though he had before stated that they were subject to floods, uid he adds^ 
<< I think that would annoy her very much." The coolness with whieh 
he talk9 of tuming^ a river into pe<i^e<s grounds, and tiifai aaying.^^t. it) 
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would annoy them very much, posses all conccpdon. Then he prooeedi 
with a lifVy feet embankment in the front of Miss Beardmore*8 he says 
there arc cedar trees that prevent her seeing it. I do not know how 
they would prevent their hearing Uie noiso; and then there is an 
enormous cutting, though he says there is a new line which would 
save 4,000,000 of cutting out of the original line. Here we come to 
one of those munerous alterations which are made in these competing 
lines ; engineers bring their plans, and say that they have deposited their 
plans in 1 834, and then bring other men to support them, and to say, we 
can save 4,000,000 of cutting in the line. Why I this ought to destroy 
the character of an engineer as a witness fit to be produced before your 
Lordships in support of a line which is to be carried into execution. 
Then, however, we come to that great embankment of nwtf millions and 
a (jfuartei* of cubic yards, and we look into the estimate, and find that witl^ 
all these enormous cuttings and embankments, and the line going tq 
Kennington Oval, he puts his turnpike road bridges at only £13,000, 
whilst ours cost £43,000 ; and he puts his occupation bridges at £43,000} 
being only £3,000 more than ours. And then too we find that on look- 
ing into his estimate it corresponds with that in the House of Commona, 
though his line was not then to go to Kennington Oval, but to join the 
Southampton line five miles fiirthcr from town, the only alteration beipg 
in the amount of rails. He says that he was giving evidence in thp 
Commons on a line to Kennington Oval, but certainly the Committee 
wore enquiring into a totally different line ; 1 have omitted a bridge which 
for the sake of ornament he throws over the Mole, a bridge ninety feet 
high with ten feet foundations, (making one hundred feet altogether), forty 
feet wide, and three hundred and twenty feet long, and this is to cost 
£22,000. The height is required, that is absolutely essential, but tiie 
length is rather protracted beyond the limits required, for the sake of or- 
aament. He has said that he is the engineer employed under Govern- 
ment; he never was more than Mr. Telford's assistant, and Mr. Telford 
has been the engineer employed by Government in all the surveys re- 
ferred to by him. 

Now then, my Lord, let us consider a moment Mr. Cundy's line, 
though indeed I would not have troubled the Committee upon it, but for 
the sake of the advertisements which appear constantly, and render it ne- 
cessary to say a word upon the charges which Mr. Cundy has brought 
against Mr. Stephenson. He is in the habit of bringing charges against 
all Gentlemen, whether Members of Parliament or Members of Mr» 
Stephenson's Committee, and Mr. Hitchcns also his witness here, janade 
wc have heard a charge of corruption against the J3righton Committee^ 
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that enquired Into the question of the hest line, which he did not substaur 
tiate when challenged so to do in public. Mr. Cundy seems unfortunately 
to have this notion, that every body wishes to injure him — every body 
wrongs him — all is piracy. Now, piracy or no piracy, your Lordships 
are willing, I doubt not, to take the best line to Brighton, whoever w^asthe 
orginator of it: but I say in justice to Mr. Stephenson's character, J am 
bound to state, that any thing more false or more absurd than this accu- 
sation of piracy, was never invented by one human being who had a graii^ 
of common sense in his composition. We have shewn in the first place 
that Mr. Vignoles did look over a line in 1825, by Mickleham Valley, It 
may be said that that was not made public. I ask would not a hue taking 
the Vallies and avoiding Tunnels be an obvious thing? We do not want 
jSir John Rennie's abilities to tell us that to go in a straight line is desir- 
able, or Mr. Cundy to tell us that to avoid hills you must go round them.. 
The fact is, that Mr. Cundy had deposited in November, 1834, his plan 
with the Clerks of the Peace, and I have made an extract (from the mi- 
nutes) of Mr. Cundy *s letter of the 17th of December following, when he 
«ent his plan to the Committee, who were enquiring for the best Une, where 
he states at the onset, " Gentleman, my plan is now public" After 
which there was an insinuation attempted that Mr. Bidder had made 
tracings of the plans given in to that Committee upon honour, and that 
those tracings ought not to have been made. What had he then to do but 
to go to the Clerk of the Peace, and make the tracing. But what was 
the plan that was to be pirated? No levels had been made but the Ord- 
nance Map was taken, and Mr. Cundy stated, or one of his witnesses 
stated, that he had made no survey, but from the Ordnance Map. Then 
another man of the name of Dixon, spoke of having made levels also from 
the Ordnance Map. What was this plan ? Was it a plan that could be 
found in rerum natura? I will not rest upon Mr. Stephenson's report, 
that I know will be objected to, but I will appeal to Mr. Walker, the emi- 
nent engineer. Here is Mr. Walker, the gentleman selected by Mr, 
Cundy Limself, as a person to whom he could wish to refer his plan and 
estimates. He says this in his report, " The line of country with the levels 
Mr. Cundy shews would be very desirable and easy if thetf could be 

Jbundf" that is what Mr. Walker states about it, "but (he adds) I have 
not succeeded in doing so, my levels being considerably different from 
Mr. Cundy *s ;" and then he goes on to say that he has employed surveyors, 
&c. Then is there not an end of this trash of Mr. Stephenson having 
pirated a line, which neither Mr. Stephenson nor Mr. Walker have been 
able to find out. 

" ' ^ ' I tnll-jnake one observation upon the different conduct of Mr. Vigndes 
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and Mr. Cundy. I do not know of one important work that Mr. Cundy 
has executed, he has been the projector of a ship canal; some ciirioiu facts 
as to which were elicited by your Grace, uiK)n the examination of him as 
a witness: but I know of no work which he has executed. Mr. Vignoles 
is the gentleman who has executed the Dublin and Kingstown Railway, 
and the Wigan and North Union Railways, and he is about to execute the 
North Midland and the Eastern Counties Railways, and what does tiiat 
Gentleman say? He would have some right to say that Mr. Stephenson 
had taken his line because he has adopted it in part, but does he speak of 
piracy? He comes forward, and in a candid manner, saysy '^Mr. Ste- 
phenson has altered my line, and every alteration has been an improve- 
ment;** and that Mr. Vignoles has the candour to say, as a respectable en- 
gineer of his character would be likely to do, and he comes to support tins 
very line that is now before your Lordship's Committee, he gives cfvi- 
dence generally confirming the line throughout I only contrast the dif- 
ference between the two, and I trust that not one word more will be said 
abonft Mr. Cundy's line or piracy. In justice to Mr. Vignoles, I should 
add that he did not complete his sur>'ey of a line in the direction we take 
on account of the opposition of landowners. I am reminded by my 
learned friend, that Mr. Stephenson was requested by this respectable 
body of directors I have before referred to, to look out for the heH line to 
Brighton. He had no object in pirating Mr. Cundy's line, any more thaii 
Sir John Rennic's. Mr. Stephenson when told impartially to select th^ 
best line, and to look over the country, not having time to make ifa^ 
actual survey, gives ample directions to his assistant Mr. Bidder, and'tidlB 
him to look over this country, and he tells you that he did look over it, 
and he ransacked the country to find out the best line, not going over this 
inscrutable line of Mr. Cundy's, but levelling three lines ; Sir John Ren- 
nie's being one, a line by Godstone another, and the present line the 
third. Thus our line was arrived at which is now before the Committee^ 
and with regard to which no single objection has been made, but the lei^;th 
and the termini. 

Now, my Lord, I come to Sir John Rennie's line. He passes 
over no less than four summits ; he appears to have a wish, in order to 
attain directness, to encounter every obstacle, and boldly encounter 
them. Now first of all he passes on the Greenwich Railway, aAd 
when he gets out of the bustle and traffic of the Greenwich he findk 
himself upon the Croydon Railway, and he comes to Forest Hffl 
ridge. There he meets an inclined plane laid down in the sectkMl 
before Parliament at 1 in 80; we were told that it was to be alteiM'te' 
1 in 110; but what docs the witness Mr. Burchell the SofidHoir of' 



ihe Croydon Company say ? He sayg that it is no such, thipg ;; that 
the Committee do not know to this moment whether it is to he altered 
to 1 in 100 or 1 in 110 or at all. My Learned Friends say that it may. 
be turned to I in 264, but that requires a different Act of Parliament^ 
being beyond the 100 yards. But take it at 1 in 110; that is a plane 
requiring an assistant engine. He then joins his own Railway on by 
a curve of 25 chains radius (rather an objectionable one in its nature} 
at Croydon ; and he proceeds on with one or two obstacles, I do. not 
know which he adopts, for as Dr. Lardner observed there have been so 
many changes on this line that nobody knows what he is about jijl 
making any calculation. Sir John Rennie however first proposed to 
proceed as he says through a co7mer of Mr. CarbonelVs park, but when 
that came to be sifted we found that (to avoid crossing the Mersthasci 
Tram road at a level) he would bring the Railroad in the front of JVJr. 
Carbonell's house between it and the lodge, and within that again Mn 
Carbonell was to be treated with the Merstham Tram road, and th^ 
Turnpike road in addition. That will be very pleasant for Mr. Cai> 
bonell, the whole being taken together. But then if to avoid, this he 
goes to the other side of the road, he passes parallel and close tp.the 
London and Dover Railway, thus giving the inhabitants of Croydo^^ 
the opportunity of having two Railways running side by side but oo 
different levels, which cannot be consolidated, and treating them witb; 
the double pleasures and advantages of the sight of two Railroads^ but 
without giving them any corresponding, benefit in point of accomn^)^ 
dation. 

Then after that he goes from Mr. Carbonell's Park and arriyes s^ 
the great Merstham ridge through a long and narrow valley, at least 
a valley which is not of any considerable width, and in which v^^l'By; 
there is the Turnpike road and the Merstham Tram road;,an4 in thajt. 
he has to execute a work of an unparallelled description, qne which 
every witness who haa been called by him has admitted on cross-examination 
to exceed in magnitude any which he had seen, at least many said so^ and no ; 
witness has said that he has Been such a work. He has a cutting of 1 ,400^00 
yards, that is, taking the calculation of his own slopes of two inches 
to the foot, if we take that of three-quarters to one^ . or nine inohes to 
to the foot, founded on the experience of the London and Birmingham 
Railway it would add 1,000,000 of yards to that work alone, but take 
it at his own account at 1,400,000 yards, your Lordship s will conceiyo 
the difficulty that a party would find of excavating that immense amount 
in a. narrow valley. Mn Robinson gave evidence as to tb^.moda in 
w)4ch he .attempted to explain how it was to be done^ that it was; to be 
done by two great steam engines pulling up this load from the depth of 



80 fprt in the wholo, and then it was to be thrown out in spoil. I do 
not know whore because it was upon the sides of this valley; he 
must prpt rid of that somehow. The very circumstance of its being in 
a valley added to the difficulty of getting rid of it. The mode that Sir 
John Rcnnie proposed to finish the work was to have a certain distance 
at the top, at one to one, and then have a bench of six feet, and then a 
trench of 60 feet in depth standing almost perpendicular, or only at 
a slope of two inches to the foot. Now I will ask any of your Lordships, 
whether after the evidence that has been given of chalk pits and clifi 
of every description, without any evidence of a single witness of any 
such work having been executed where a line of railway is to pass, your 
I^ordships can think this work feasible, that is adviseable to be carried 
into effect. If a single accident happen to that chalky if one single 
pound weight should fall down from the height of 60 feet, in the 
manner that chalk falls down from all the chalk quarries, what mis- 
chief must inevitably ensue to every train that may be passing. If 
it should come down in larger quantities, of course the road must he 
obstructed, and if it comes upon the train, the whole train might be 
annihilated. But we arc to be told that because chalk will stand in a 
quarry, where there is no rattling to occasion it to fall, where it is 
not likely that any serious accident would arise in case the fall should 
take place, not likely there should be a party there at that identical 
moment, that that is to be compared to the case of an 80 feet} 
cutting on a line of railway, traversed by rattling locomotive engines 
and likely to be passed by vast numbers of people. I say, that 
because chalk will stand upright in a quarry it is not right to pot 
people to such risk. If that be not so, Mr. Stephenson has incurred 
very great expcnoe in working a chalk (which requires to be hlasted) 
at three quarters to one, at Watford upon his London and BimoDg^ 
ham line. 

Mr. Taylor J\ It is in proof that it is loose chalk. 
Mr, Wood»2 l^t is in proof that that was chalk which required to be 
blasted, and then again at Tring there is an an enormous work of another 
description, where he has chosen to put the chalk at three quarters to 
one ; and the slopes have increaased since they have been standing there ; 
and there is this remarkable fact, that no one can speak from any 
experience. Every witness says he has no experience in chalk cuttings, 
their Magnus Apollo, Mr. Locke, admitted that he had never had any 
experience in working chalk, and that he had never seen a chalk cutting 
in a railway; Mr. Stephenson has that experience in the London.. and 
Birmingham Railway. He is the actual director of the work, he hMnit 
-under his own responsibility, and these are the slopes that be thinks it 
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right totake ; and Mr. Rastrick (for Mr. Stephenson mentioned that most 
distinctly himself) when he was looking over those slopes, said that he 
thought all the slopes were put at too little for the London and Birmingham. 
That was the advice that Mr. Rastrick gave in communication with 
Mr. Stephenson out of doors, but when he has come into the witness 
box it seems to be a different thing, Mr. Stephenson says ** talk of its 
standing in quarries it overhangs in quarries is that a reason for its 
t>verhanging on a railway ?" You might just as well if you argue 
from that, argue that it might be under cut in a railway, I think 
that that argument to speak of quarries and sides of a road where there 
is no rattling of trains will not persuade your Lordships that this 
Enormous work can be executed. I should submit it is insurmontable 
^S being so heavy in point of expense and pregnant with danger, 
and that it alone ought to be considered a sufficient bar to the exe- 
cution of this line. But Sir John Rennie passes after that, after 
this enormous excavation through a tunnel of a mile and a quarter^ 
which tunnel it is now said can be diminished. That is only, one of the 
numerous alterations that can (it is said) be made. But this tunnel as 
originally adapted was a mile and a quarter long, being longer than all 
the tunnels upon our line including that of the second turminus and 
we have only got to Merstham yet on Sir John's line. Immediately after 
that we find a large piece of table land at Horley Common where there is an 
embankment twenty feet high on a deal level, that is the inconvenience of the 
mode in which Sir John Rennie laid down his line, that is to be obviated we 
eamow but that must be by altering the gradients. Then we come to two 
Yniles of cutting, that at the mouth of Balcombe tunnel being 88 feet and 
measuring upwards of 1,200,000 yards. And after that we have another 
tunnel at Balcombe of half a mile in length and a similar large cutting on 
the other side of that tunnel, and an additional cutting before we get to 
Cuckfield, of 98 feet in depth (60 feet on the average), and then we have 
an embankment following of 80 feet with nearly 1,000,000 of cubic 
yards between the two tunnels of Cuckfield and Balcombe. Then we have 
another tunnel of three quarters of a mile in length at Cuckfield, and 
then we proceed to the greatest work upon the whole line at St. John's 
Common, where there are 1,120,000 yards of embankment of which 
720,000 yards are to come from one end, the difference between the two 
great works on the two lines being thus more than one half in our favour, 
and these are the characteristic works upon the lines which determine 
the time of execution. He now comes to Clayton hill tunnel which is a 
whole mile in length and after that he has another embankment of 
^00,000 yards. Now here upon these statements your Lordships see the 
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not know where because it was upon the sides of this Yslley; he 
must pfot rid of that somehow. The very circumstance of its being in 
a valley added to the difficulty of getting rid of it. The mode that Sir 
John Rcnnie proposed to finish the work was to have a certain distance 
at the top, at one to one, and then have a bench of six feet, and then a 
trench of 60 feet in depth standing almost perpendicular, or only at 
a slope of two inches to the foot. Now I will ask any of your Lordships, 
whether after the evidence that has been given of chalk pits and cliffe 
of every description, without any evidence of a single witness of any 
such work having been executed where a line of railway is to pass, your 
Lordships can think this work feasible, that is adviscable to be carried 
into effect. If a single accident happen to that chalk, if one single 
pound weight should fall down from the height of 60 feet, in the 
manner that chalk falls down from all the chalk quarries, what mis- 
chief must inevitably ensue to every train that may be passing. If 
it should come down in larger quantities, of course the road most he 
obstructed, and if it comes upon the train, the whole train might be 
annihilated. But we are to be told that because chalk will stand in a 
quarry, where there is no rattling to occasion it to fall, where it is 
not likely that any serious accident would arise in case the fall should 
take place, not likely there should be a party there at that identical 
moment, that that is to be compared to the case of an 80 feet, 
cutting on a line of railway, traversed by rattling locomotive engines 
and likely to be passed by vast numbers of people. I saj, that 
because chalk will stand upright in a quarry it is not right to put 
people to such risk. If that be not so, Mr. Stephenson has incurred 
very great expenoe in working a chalk (which requires to be blasted) 
at three quarters to one, at Watford upon his London and Birming- 
ham line* 

Mr. Taylor J\ It is in proof that it is loose chalk. 

Mr, Wood.'] It is in proof that that was chalk which required to be 
blasted, and then again at Tring there is an an enormous work of appthgr 
description, where he has chosen to put the chalk at three quarters to 
one ; and the slopes have increaased since they have been standing there ; 
and there is this remarkable fact, that no one can speak from any 
experience. Every witness says he has no experience in chalk cuttings, 
their Magnus Apollo, Mr. Locke, admitted that he had never had any 
experience in working chalk, and that he had never seen a chalk cuttuD^ 
in a railway; Mr. Stephenson has that experience in the London., 4nd 
Birmingham Railway. He is the actual director of the work, he h^iii 
-under his own responsibility, and these are the slopes that be thinks it 
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right totake ; and Mr. Rastrick (for Mr. Stephenson mentioned that mosi 
distinctly himself) when he was looking over those slopes, said that he 
thought all the slopes were put at too little for the London and Birmingham* 
That was the advice that Mr. Rastrick gave in communication with 
Mr. Stephenson out of doors, but when he has come into the witness 
box it seems to be a different thing, Mr. Stephenson says ** talk of its 
standing in quarries it overhangs in quarries is that a reason for its 
tiverhanging on a railway ?'' You might just as well if you argue 
from that, argue that it might be under cut in a railway, I think 
that that argument to speak of quarries and sides of a road where there 
is no rattling of trains will not persuade your Lordships that this 
fenormous work can be executed. I should submit it is insurmontable 
tis being so heavy in point of expense and pregnant with danger, 
and that it alone ought to be considered a sufficient bar to the exe- 
cution of this line. But Sir John Rennie passes after that, after 
this enormous excavation through a tunnel of a mile and a quarter^ 
which tunnel it is now said can be diminished. That is only, one of the 
numerous alterations that can (it is said) be made. But this tunnel as 
originally adapted was a mile and a quarter long, being longer than all 
the tunnels upon our line including that of the second turminus and 
we have only got to Merstham yet on Sir John's line. Immediately after 
that we find a large piece of table land at Horley Common where there is an 
embankment twenty feet high on a deal level, that is the inconvenience of the 
mode in which Sir John Rennie laid down his line, that is to be obviated we 
eamow but that must be by altering the gradients. Then we come to two 
Yniles of cutting, that at the mouth of Balcombe tunnel being 88 feet and 
measuring upwards of 1,200,000 yards. And afler that we have another 
tunnel at Balcombe of half a mile in length and a similar large cutting on 
the other side of that tunnel, and an additional cutting before we get to 
Cuckfield, of 98 feet in depth (60 feet on the average), and then we have 
an embankment following of 80 feet with nearly 1,000,000 of cubic 
yards between the two tunnels of Cuckfield and Balcombe. Then we have 
another tunnel of three quarters of a mile in length at Cuckfield, and 
then we proceed to the greatest work upon the whole line at St. John's 
Common, where there are 1,120,000 yards of embankment of which 
720,000 yards are to come from one end, the difference between the two 
great works on the two lines being thus more than one half in our favour, 
and these are the characteristic works upon the Hues which determine 
the time of execution. He now comes to Clayton hill tunnel which is a 
whole mile in length and after that he has another embankment of 
B00,000 yards. Now here upon these statements your Lordships see the 
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passengerif^ But if the public wish to have a northern -tflrauaasy tkne itf 
a tunnel of 990 yards in length, taking them to the north-^weatem part cf 
the town, whilst any one who may have any objection to a tunnel may be 
dismissed at the western terminus, which is the fidr point of comparison 
between our line and the other lines. My learned friends never give uv 
the credit of having two termini, they never give us the credit of having 
that additional accommodation, but at the same time, they take care to 
point out the tunnel at Brighton as a tunnel in our line, whilst even then 
the whole of our tunnels would not equal the longest of the four tunnds 
in Sir John Rennie's line, adding the 990 yards of the northern ter- 
minus. But I am anticipating the comparative view of ike two 
lines. 

Now, my Lord, I will mention Mr. Cundy's line, and I hope that I 
shall be able to dispose of that now, without recurring to the subjeot at alL 
I trust that I shall not be compelled to enter further into its campanikive 
merits, after I have stated the simple facts of the course that he takes^ 
and the works that he involves himself in, and the difficulties which be 
meets with from landed proprietors. Now we have in support of Mr. 
Cundy's line, the evidence of Mr. Mills, and one would have conooived 
from the manner in which he presented himself to the Committee, froB 
his saying, << I lay down my line on this rule, and my gradient on that 
rule. I always make a point of taking a cutting at such a depth in saeii 
a soil ; and I have an utter objection to tunnels z** I say your Lordshqp't 
would really have been induced to suppose that Mr. Mills was a gwitle* 
man of unequalled experience in works of this description ; and he added 
a little to the impression when he was eiuunined in chief, for he was aokad^ 
^'ha^e you had reason to construct a railroad?" to which he answerod^ 
** not for many years." When he was cross-examined upon his statemeal^ 
** I always have my gradients so-and-so," and had ever laid down a Mil- 
road in his life, he answered ** Never." And when your Ixnrdships oome to 
see the course that he pursued in furtherance of Mr. Cundy's views thai 
will be the opinion, I think, that your Lordships must immediately fon&» 
Now what is the course that Mr. Mills takes ? He begins with K«it 
nington Oval, that is the terminus that he takes, and he proceeds upon 
this line laid down by Mr. Cundy, upon the principle of having no 
tunnel at all. Now when I tell your Lordships that our whole excara- 
tions amount to 6,200,000 cubic yards, and that Mr. Cundy's amount to 
13,000,000 of cubic yards ! Your Lordship can easily see how by that' 
mode all tunnels may be obviated. Unquestionably if cuttings are to be 
made for four miles in extent at Epsom, if embankments are to be made 
(with one or two small intervals) of five miles in extent, and contaimng^^Mr ' 
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orn^nvXikm f*f cuMc yards (Mr. Mills tcHing us that lie al^ys d^itel 
this) I admit that it is easy to have a line wil^iout a tunneL H^iiiigWl 
make a dead level, proceeding only a little further upon the same pi*itt* 
ciple, but he proceeds in a manner which appears to be entirely recMe^ 
«f all that he meets with. All property is out of the question. Th^rt 
is no consideration for the feelings of parties by whom he passes, beeatis^ 
It eonveniently happens that nobody can oppose the line which is -iiQi 
before Parliament in this Session. He tells us that he starts off witftt 
about three miles and a half of cutting, somewhere near Ewell or Epsom ; 
then he passes by Mr. Tj^rrell's and Mr. Barrett's upon twenty feet 
embankment, very close, as he admits, to their property ; then he has fout 
miles of cutting on to Mickleham. He tells us that he intends to COiit'' 
vert Captain Bolton's property into a spoil bank ; that he intends to throw 
all liis spoil there, that being the gentleman who came out with a large 
fltick and threatened to knock down the man who was surveying the ph)^" 
p«rty^ finding this conciliating feeling he intends to turn the propertjr 
into a spoil bank ; and then he comes to Sir Henry Leslie's, where hfe 
coolly says, " I shall very much annoy him," or, ** I think I pass by Sir 
H«iry Leslie's so as to annoy him, and when we go into a field opposite 
hia house Sir Henry must submit to the line going through that ; I 
do not think that he has any objection (I have had several interviifew» 
with him) to allowing us to go through that." Now how did the fact* 
turn out, as they were elicited by a Noble Lord? Why, instead of 
having had several interviews he had but one interview, and then he ^d 
not get far enough to see the garden, for Sir Henry Leslie ti:U^ed' 
him and two other gentlemen off the premises, and then "very cttef-' 
teously" entered into twenty minutes conversation with them; btrt; 
whether he had that conversation or not, it appears that he has very 
considerable objection to this line passing within forty ya^ds of his hbuse. 
Then Mr. Mills tells us that he does not intend to interfere with Box hill", 
lie is very considerate with regard to the hill, but not so confederate as 
to the river Mole, which he finds a great nuisance, and says,— - 

" See how this river comes, me cranking in, 
It shall not wind with such a deep indent." 

To which Mrs. Barclay, who lives near this spot, may reply,— 

" Not wind ? — ^it shall, it must, you see it does." 

N09 Mr. Mills says, I intend to turn the river into Mrs, Barclay's grouadsy 
though he had before stated that they were subject to floods, uid he adds^ 
" I think that would annoy her very much." The coolness with whieh 
he talk9 of! tuii^ung^ a river into pe<i^e'i9 grounds, and thfoi saying that it 
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would annoy them very much, glasses all conccptkm. Then he prooeedi 
u-ith a lifVy fbct embankment in the front of Miss Beanlmore's he says 
there are cedar trees that prevent her seeuig it. I do not know how 
they would prevent their liearing tlie noise; and then there is an 
enormous cutting, though he says there is a new line which would 
save 4,000,000 of cutting out of the original line. Here we come to 
one of those numerous alterations which are made in these competing 
lines ; engineers bring their plans, and say that they have deposited their 
plans in 1 834, and then bring other men to support them, and to say, we 
can save 4,000,000 of cutting in the line. Why I this ought to destroy 
the character of an engineer as a witness fit to be produced before your 
Lordships in support of a line which is to be carried into ezecutioo. 
llien, however, we come to that great embankment of nwtf miliioru and 
a quartet' of cubic yards, and we look into the estimate, and find that witli 
all these enormous cuttings and embankments, and the line g^ing tp 
Kennington Oval, he puts his turnpike road bridges at onlyjCldyOOO, 
whilst ours cost £43,000 ; and he puts his occupation bridges at jM3,000y 
being only £3,000 more than ours. And then too we find that on look- 
ing into his estimate it corresponds with that in the House of Commons, 
though his line was not then to go to Kennington Oval, but to join th^ 
Southampton line five miles further from town, the only alteraticm beipg 
in the amount of rails. He says that he was giving evidence in th^ 
Commons on a line to Kennington Oval, but certainly the Committer 
i¥cre enquiring into a totally different Hne ; I have omitted a bridge which 
for the sake of ornament he throws over the Mole, a bridge ninety foA 
high with ten feet foundations, (making one hundred feet altogether^, forty 
feet wide, and three hundred and twenty feet long, and this b to cost 
£22,000. The height is required, that is absolutely essential, but the 
length is rather protracted beyond the Hmits required, for the sake of or- 
Bomcnt. He has said that he is the engineer employed under Govern- 
ment ; he never was more than Mr. Telford's assistant, and Mr. Telford 
has been the engineer employed by Government in all the surveys re- 
ferred to by him. 

Now then, my Lord, let us consider a moment Mr. Cundy's line, 
though indeed I would not have troubled the Committee upon it, but for 
the sake of the advertisements which appear constantly, and render it ne- 
cessary to say a word upon the charges which Mr. Cundy has brought 
against Mr. Stephenson. He is in the habit of bringing chargres agakist 
all Gentlemen, whether Members of Parliament or Members of Mr» 
Stephenson's Committee, and Mr. Hitchcns also his witness here, piade 
vc have heard a charge of corruption against the 15righton Conimittee» 
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that enquired into the question of the best line, which he dad not substaur 
tiate when challenged so to do in public. Mr. Cundy seems unfortunately 
to have this notion, that every body wishes to injure him — every body 
wrongs him — all is piracy. Now, piracy or no piracy, your Lordships 
are willing, I doubt not, to take the best line to Brighton, whoever wasthe 
orginator of it: but I say in justice to Mr. Stephenson's charax;ter, J am 
bound to state, that any thing more false or more absurd than this accu- 
sation of piracy, was never invented by one human being who had agraiij 
of common sense in his composition. We have shewn in the first place 
that Mr. Vignoles did look over a line in 1 825, by Mickleham Valley, It 
may be said that that was not made public. I ask would not a hue taking 
the Vallies and avoiding Tunnels be an obvious thing? We do not want 
jSir John Rennie's abiUties to tell us that to go in a straight Une is desir- 
able, or Mr. Cundy to tell us that to avoid hills you must go round them.. 
The fact is, that Mr. Cundy had deposited in November, 1834, his plan 
with the Clerks of the Peace, and I have made an extract (from the mi- 
nutes) of Mr. Cundy 's letter of the 17th of December following, when h? 
sent his plan to the Conunittee, who were enquiring for the best line, where 
he states at the onset, " Gentleman, my plan is now public" After 
which there was an insinuation attempted that Mr. Bidder had made 
tracings of the plans given in to that Committee upon honour, and that 
those tracings ought not to have been made. What had he then to do but 
to go to the Clerk of the Peace, and make the tracing. But what was 
the plan that was to be pirated? No levels had been made but the -Ord- 
nance Map was taken, and Mr. Cundy stated, or one of his witnesses 
stated, that he had made no survey, but from the Ordnance Map. Then 
another man of the name of Dixon, spoke of having made levels also from 
the Ordnance Map. What was this plan? Was it a plan that could be 
found in rerum natura? I will not rest upon Mr. Stephenson's report, 
that I know will be objected to, but I will appeal to Mr. Walker, the emi- 
nent engineer. Here is Mr. Walker, the gentleman selected by Mr, 
Cundy himself, as a person to whom he could wish to refer his plan and 
estimates. He says this in his report, " The line of country with the levels 
Mr. Cundy shews would be very desirable and easy if they could he 
found;" that is what Mr. Walker states about it, "but (he adds) I have 
not succeeded in doing so, my levels being considerably different from 
Mr. Cundy 's ;*' and then he goes on to say that he has employed surveyors, 
&c. Then is there not an end of this trash of Mr. Stephenson having 
pirated a line, which neither Mr. Stephenson nor Mr. Walker have been 
able to find out. 
- I willmake one observation upon the different cqnduct of Mr. V 



flitent. We ha^e room to purchase any land wUofa mm mni, and 
can make our depdt as wide as we please, and sead our piaeengm 
cfS in safety. What is the case with the Greenwidi tenimina?«« 
They have half an acre of land. They tell you that the Croydon- 
ndlway have bought an acre and a half more; we do not hear at whit 
price, for I apprehend that evidence has not been giyen* But heie 
ii the Gveenwich-railway with only half an acre; their paaeeBgera are 
to start on the Greenwich line, and your Lordships have it in evidenea 
that a director of that line expects they will start erery quarter of an 
hour, and that on some occasions they will start every ten iniiuitea» and 
on other occasions every five nunutes, and all the Dover trains ave to 
•tart from the same point; and with the Dover trains and the Green- 
wich trains, their Brighton trains are to be interposed with their pas- 
sengers staring, as I believe Sir John Rennie pn^poses* every half 
hour« That is an enormous inconvenience. The Brigfalon people are 
to be accommodated at London^bridge, already crowded; the Dover and 
Brighton traffic will then have to get upon the Croydon line^ and 
win have to cross the northern line of rails of the Greenwioh raOway 
to get upon that line, snd in starting also you get on to the soBthcn 
side by crossing the northern rails from the Croydon depdt if that be 
used. You then get into the Croydon-railway, but you have then a 
fine with that bad incline which I do not want here to poraue any 
fhriher. These are the inconveniences of adopting thai termimub 
instead of adopting the more quiet terminus at Nine Elms, which SHf 
with the greatest ease be extended to Waterloo-bridge. 

Now I will say one word more about the Greenwich: when my 
learned friend stated the expense, we must remember that Sir John 
Rennie is not to get upon these lines for nothing, and he passea aknf 
those lines a much greater distance than we pass through in com in g an 
the Southampton, and they are more expensive lines. 

But now, my Lords, I come to the Brighton terminus. Tbeie Sr 
John stands at 70 feet above the town of Brighton, whilst we arrive ie 
cutting 16 feet below the surface, and gain a position nearer by 6ehaiB% 
I think it is to Castle-square, than his terminius. It has been proved 
tinctly in evidence, that besides the inconvenience of the heighti 
there being 70 feet which you have to rise to get to Sir John 
aBonoi; passengers wanting to get to Kemp-town would eome down 
John Rennies' terminus, and pass by CastleHMiuare^ (to whi'V we en 6 
chains nearer than they are,) in order to get from that to 
lif easured on the map it is very deceptive, but when you come to 
the real fact, how the parties would proceed to get from the e jlericitf 
♦he other vou find, from every part aJ st of B it they are ( 
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16 -get to «ur Weetoni tenninua more eonvenicatly than to Sir JohiM 
llennies £a8tem tenninus. Theo, in addition to that we haro a NcNTi-r 
them terminiis ; we think it will take off the goods, hut passengers may 
avail themselyes of it if they please. Then they pn^pose an extensioii 
to Church^street, which would ahui right in the face of the Pavilion, atid 
if a stray engine should get off the railway it might he unexpectedly in?*, 
troduced to the presence of Royalty; hut that we have nothing -to do. 
with at this moment, because it is beyond the 100 yards. Their teisd-r 
nus is 70 feet above Brighton, and I will shew that the difficulty is 
insurmountable. It arises from the bad line chosen by Sir John Renaie ; 
he cannot get a bett^ level going over the Clayton summit ; it is knpoa*^ 
sible between the ^stance of Clayton and Brighton to get a better learekf^ 
and the proof of that is, that Mr. Provis coming through the same ideaiiv/ 
cal place, has managed to raise himself 22 feet higher, still it shews Uie tiB*>^ 
perfection, and the unadvisedness of adopting thai course which leads tham 
to their bed terminus at Brighton. Then one word more, and I have don^: 
upon the comparative merits of these lines. I refer to a most importaai 
point, — the time of execution. I have not said a word upon thai* Wo 
state our time to be two years; oar learned friends on the other. sid%^ 
state theirs to be between two and three years, and they have extraoxdif 
nary evidence adduced to prove this. Mr. Mylne who talks of half a million' 
of cubic yards being done in a year; whilst Mr. Loeke and others putitatr 
250,000, but Mr. Myhke who did not know the width of a railway, und^-^;. 
took to say that it might, be done at 500,000 a year. But aU I say ia thisy; 
that our greatest work is not more than one half of Sir John Remiie'sworl^iL 
and let Sir John Rennie have as much assistance as he pleases^ we can have 
the some, and they cannot disprove that a work of half the measure. ony) 
be done in one half the time. If he is two years and a half we shall b«r 
one and three quarters, and we have always this proportional advantage 4 
but there is an additional advantage in this point which so much affects 
the town of Brighton. We have a whole year's advantage to add,- be- 
cause he has another Session of Parliament to vrait for, whilst I trust that 
it will be found that we shall not have another Session of Parliament to 
wait for ; but that our Bill will pass^ and we may set about the work at 
once, so that we shall in two years from the moment when the Act passes^ 
accommodate the public and the town of Brighton with the best hne of 
ndlroad. But must not Sir John Rennie s,- and all the other lines indeed,, 
b^ twice the time in the first instance, and be besides an additional yeai 
in execution ; and after all, supposing these enormous workf eould be exe**- 
cnfted (I for one do not think thi^ they will ever be «xecuted» or if oxf?> 
anted ihat' they will pay the Company,) I ask your LoMUbipa wbeth^Tr 
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tlippoaing Sir John Reniiie would be euabled to carry Lin work into 
offiaet, four years is not tho very least time he can calculate upon, ad- 
mhting his own calculation, with the assistance of Mr. Locket and adding 
the additional year which he must wait for another Session of Parliament^ 
which in point of time is a very important circumstance to be considered. 
Now this subject leads me to consider the benefit of the people of 
Brighton, (for I was told that unless I raised every point my learned 
fHend the Sergeant's lips were to be closed upon every point I did not 
mention,) and I will therefore say a word about the people of Brighton ; 
I will dismiss it in a very few words. My learned friend, Mr. Talbot, put 
one or two questions to Sir Adolphus Dalrymple which, I think, if he could 
have got the better of his feelings respecting Brunsvrick-square, he would 
have answered more directly, ^^ Do you, in a question of this nature ccm- 
sider tumultuous public meetings or private committees, receiving the 
best evidence they can select, are the best criterion with regard to the 
practicability or impracticability of any particular line." Really, if pre- 
jtidice had not blinded the eyes of that very respectable witness, we must 
have had his answer in favour of the latter ; and how has it been ? This 
subject has been considered by a private committee since 183dy it has 
been considered in another place, it received the sanction and approba- 
tion of those parties who took the trouble of making the tabular state^ 
ment extracted from the statements sent in by all the engineers them- 
selves, which sanction has been corroborated by the other house of Par- 
liament ; and then we are to be told that, because it is possible to get up 
a public meeting expressing disapprobation of the line, it is not to pass. I 
will observe upon what the two witnesses produced upon this point by Sir 
John Rennie stated, and will show how this feeling has originated ; I do 
not admit that the people at one end of the line ore to be the sole judges. 
The people in London are to be accommodated, and the people in the in- 
termediate places are to be accommodated. But to return ; Mr. Briggs 
is called as a witness as to the feeling at Brighton, and it shows the im- 
policy at all times of putting a gentleman who has a strong bias into the 
box. That gentleman stated that he thought it impossible that any per- 
son, except from local interest, could entertain a second opinion. I do 
i^ot say that a gentleman has not a right to state things strongly, but 
this is rather too strong for a witness. However, Mr. Briggs let out the 
whole secret, he explained the views of one great section of the inhabitants 
of Brighton. He stated that the great objection was to this line aocommo- 
dating Shoreham and Worthing, and true it is. Your Lordships will «ee lihat 
the Oxtcd line does not profess to accommodate Shoreham, and Sir John 
Ronnie's is an, al)surdity in that point, for goods sre to be pulled up attan- 



dmalsoii of 1 in 100 in otAtr to get 70 feet above the towB, and to be 
let down again, while our line carries them by the tea an.l brings 
them at once to Brighton. We accommodate Shoreham, but they 
do not» and, therefore, there b a strong feeling at Brighton against 
us, because we give an accommodation to Worthing and Shoreham, that 
is to say, the greater the accommodation offered to the public, the 
more prejudice will that line of railroad receive in the minds of tbtt 
portion of the inhabitants of Brighton ; they say we want ourselves to be 
accommodated, and ourselves only. That shews how one portion have 
been influenced. Mr. Slight, the other witness, I have referred to, 
did not take that view of the matter. He did not think that was the 
feeling. Now, Mr. Slight appeared in the capacity of a Gentleman, 
who had a little political turn. He had been an active canvasser for 
Mr. Faithful at the last election, and Mr. Slight thinks that the best 
way of getting an enlightened opinion upon the subject, is to get the 
electors of the Borough to instruct the members, as he judiciously 
informed us. That meeting was got together, and it turned out that the 
two members who had been opposed to Mr. Faithful, the unsuccessful 
candidate at the last election, had given promises to support Mr. 
Stephenson's line ; there was a happy opportunity of getting them into 
a dilemma ; only get these Gentlemen before a meeting of the electors 
and get the electors to call out for Sir John licnnie's line, and 
you will put these Gentlemen in the predicament of offending their 
constituents or changing their minds and supporting Sir John liennie, 

And what happened? One of the members having said that he 
would support Sir John Rennie's line if he found it convenient to the 
public, Mr. Slight said " I want a direct answer, aye or no. Will you 
support Sir John Ucnnie s line without any reference to practicability or 
utility," an unpleasant predicament enough to place those gentlemen in. 
Therefore, whilst the one party in Brighton may have objections in the 
way of excluding Worthing and Shoreham from a railroad, the other 
may have had a strong political bias upon the matter : we are told that 
that cannot be, for that Sir Adolphus Dalrymple is in the other extreme 
from Mr. Slight ; but there are occasions in which extremes meet even 
in politics, and they may sometimes meet as to railroads. I have only a 
word to say of Sir Adolphus Dalrymple. He had a natural reason, 
supposing his prejudices to be correct, which induced him to state that 
£500,000 worth of property was to be destroyed and annihilated4 I admit 
candidly, that having that erroneous impression he would have very good 
reason for opposing Mr. Stephenson's Hue. And now I will »w how 
fthaifc 8|kands. We are at Brunswick^squaro, in cutting sixteen fc , 

come into a drp6t wliich is covered over in a place where Mr. B « 
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an advocate rather than as awitneia, aaya that the coals ^and pa— fii|^crs 
will be shot out together into a hole ; but the coals will bo kqit tofethar. 
in carts, whilst the passengers will land at the depdt. We ooae in at a 
distance of 800 feetfirom the back of the Brunswick-square houses^ and there 
areinterposed between some of those houses other buildingsand kouaea and 
a place that was originally constructed flor a market-plaooy though it does not 
happen to be so used. We are atall that distance andwith all these obiectoin 
parta between us. Then we have it in the evidence of Mr. Yignolesy that the 
Dublin and Kingstown railway goes at only forty or fifty yards itaai Sir 
Harcout Lees house, and yet in consequence of its being in catting it is im- 
poesible from the house to hear the passage of the engine. That has 
been proved by Mr. Vignoles, and never has been oontiadiicted. We 
are at the back of those houses and we are hid entirely in the dq>di firem 
their observation. But do we do them unmitigated, if any, damage ? 
No^ we remove all those coal carts which are a great nuiasaaoe to the 
inhabitants residing there, for unquestionably the coal carts wliieh 
come upon our line, we take to the back instead of the firont* Thai 
IS a real benefit conferred, and my Lord, I do think, that alter what 
I have said, the committee will be of opinion that the grievance is 
nothing but wholly imaginary. Sir Adolphus Dalrymple slated that 
it was speculative; he said he had never taken the trouble to go to 
any terminus to see the actual effect that might be obsenred and. 
more especially had never tried its effect when in cuttings and whan- 
we remove the traffic from the front of them, when we came no 
real damage, but only something that is speculative, I think that it 
will be found that he has gone a little too far, saying half a nultioa' 
of property will be destroyed. ■ . ■* 

I dwell a little upon this point because it has been a point of disagrse^ 
able observation, with regard to Mr. Goldsmid. His name has 
bandied about, and observed upon, what is the fact ? We pass 
ably nearer his property, composed of large houses in Adelaide Ctoih 
cent, than we pass to this very property in Brunswicknaqnare. But they 
say he likes to have it because it will improve the property-— <hey naMSt 
not blow and cold. If it will improve his houses, as perhaps it i& pessiMer 
for pec^le will like to have the houses in which they live near to the 
ing point, then the property in Brunswick-square will be also im- 
proved^ but if it is damaged then Mr. Goldsmid's prq)erty is equally 4Br 
maged; and I must make a single observ^don upon the innumerable mi^ 
statements, and disagreeable, and unpleasant insinuations, whieb. hwpf^ 
been attempted to be made from time to time with regard to thiamatlW 
finding that there is not an error that can be touched, findings Ail tben 
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Itnoi a single valid objection to the line: tiiore are all sorts of iU-ieoH 
pered and malicious observations and insinuations made^ And first of all 
we have had a question put by my learned friend, Mr* Joy to Mr. Ste- 
phenson, which ought never to have been put, because it forms a part of 
that very system which I am now attempting to reprobate, and the 8up-» 
position upon which he put the question is as wholly unfounded as the 
others. Mr. Joy asked Mr. Stephenson '^ What have you done with Mr* 
Gribbs, have you bought him." Now, it was distinctly stated else- 
where, that the Chairman of the Conmiittee of the other House had 
in his hand the whole agreemeit between us and Mr. Gibbs, and 
since Mr. Joy has made that observation it has been distinctly stated 
to this Committee by the Counsel for Mr. Gibbs, but it was in the 
knowledge of Mr. Joy in the other house that there was no agree- 
ment whatever for one single farthing to be given to Mr. Gibb»-— . 
that the only arrangement was, that Mr. Stephenson's Company said, 
<< If you wish to have accommodation to Croydon hereafter from ytna 
line, if you wish to bring in a bill in another session of Parliamesit» 
to carry a line from Croydon to join us we are willing to undertake 
not to oppose it." Hiat is our only arrangement with Mr Gibbs and 
and after that explanation has been i^lly given elsewhere we are to have 
that paltry insinuation, ^ Have you bought Mr Gibbs ?'* Now buying 
is a phrase that goes about very much, and here I find in to-days Tifuet 
(advertisement) ^ Brighton Railway. From a correspondent. — The 
general admission in the Lords Committee on Saturday last that there 
would probably be two lines of Railway to Brighton is alone a sufficient 
reason for the postponement of Stephenson's bill till next Sessioas, 
for whichever line may be admitted of the others (whether that of Sir 
John Rennie or tiie South Eastern,) it will so completely absorb all 
traffic that Stephenson's must be ultimately abandoned to the ruin of 
the Shareholders.'*— I do not know from what quarter these advertise^ 
HDUts eome, but come they do unceasingly, this is an advertisonent from 
a Correspondeni, and it goes on to state '^ It may be very well for the 
noble Chairman and others possessing property near this Railroad ta 
advocate its construction no matter at whose cost. His Grace however 
professes to be impartial and no doubt is as much so as his noble 
brother the Chairman of the Commons Committee, but we implore such 
high minded Peers as Wellington, Newcastle, and Northumberiand, 
Somerset, Bedford, and Devonshire and a hundred others above re- 
proach to attend the Committee and form thdr own oonclusion.**-r-that 
is one of those nasty dirty things,' ■ ■■ 
' -Ckairnum} That appears to be an attack against me and I onlj 
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trifththat I had property ~ withiii 20 miles of Arightom, it u hot wofth 
While to answer any obsen^ations of a Correspondent. 

*Mr. Wood, 2 I <lo n'>t impute it to my learned fViends, that they 
have ])ut it in the ncwBpnper. 

CTiaiitnan.'] The only object you could have in reading it would be 
to call the attention of the Committee to it, and I am quite sure that 
no noble Lord upon tlie Committee would care for any anon^nnou^ 
attack made upon him. Every man must be subject to attack and the 
more he does his duty the more will he be attacked. I am quite sure 
that no gentleman would write an anonymous attack. 

Mr, Taylor.'] As Mr. Wood has mentioned this on Sir John Ren^ 
nie's part, I beg leave to disclaim it, and indignantly ; and I also mention 
to your Lordships, that it may be just as likely to be a trick of the other 
party as to corte from us. 

Mr, Wood,'] My learned friend is exceedingly ingenious ; but it is 
unfortunate that we should play these tricks so often, and I do not 
think that parties would do this if thoy were not encouraged in some 
degree by the obsc^^'ati()ns thrown out in this Comtnittee, of parties 
being bought after that buying was entirely and totally disclaimed by 
us. At the same time I ought to add, of this I shall be sorry to havd 
it supposed for a moment that I accuse my friends of this advertise- 
ment — am sorry I have been led so far in my inclination by seeing 
that disgusting paragraph ; but the only question before the Committee 
is, which of the four lines shall be taken ; and we have called as wit- 
ness a gentleman, Mr. Bidder, who siureyed and levelled the Ime 
after directions fi-om Mr. Stephenson, most maturely to consider and 
suggest the best possible lines to Brighton. That has always b^eil 
the consideration. I defy any of my learned friends to give the shsdow 
of a reason why these gentlemen who employed Mr. Stephenson, chos^ 
the line if it was not the best. ITiey at first chose Sir John Rennie'i; 
they had not any quarrel or pique with him. Why did they choote tlit 
other line ? They were free to choose which they liked ; but they Sid 
upon a mature deliberation on the whole question, find on Sif John 
Rcnnie's line, works such as never had been executed* They found 
upon it gradients which had not as yet ever been adopted^ for thougli 
we were told by Dr. Lardner, that there was no magic in sixteen feet 
a mile, yet he put down seventeen feet a mile as his ultimiiatiim ; and 
Dr. I^ardner, indeed. When examined in the other House, stated tiiiit 
Sir John Rcnnie's line sinned against five or six of the plain lulei ibr 
railroads, which he laid down as the result of all his science ; and I inay' 
take this in their own shewing, but, my Lord, I am more incHndd^to' 
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rest upop the t^tiiiiiony of, ths two Mcsgn, Stephenson, . and 
of Mr. Vignoles, than on. thje testimony of Sir John Rennio, and 
Mr. Locke, and Mr. llastrick. Under the whole of the circumstances 
of this case, I say that the whole of the London Committee found 
that this line was decidedly the hest, and as such they chose to 
adopt it; and on my side I have the Messrs. Stephenson, who 
have been the most eminent engineers in works of this description, though 
here my friends blow hot and cold again, and tell us we have used their 
names because they were good names upon the Stock Exchange. We 
have done no such thing. They have gone over the line, and they have 
maturely considered every difficulty. At Epsom, for instance, the 
elder Mr. Stephenson held a different opinion from the other two, the 
the younger Mr. Stephenson and Mr. Bidder, but gave way to them 
upon consultation ; they have consulted upon every difficulty upon the 
line, and their judgment has been confirmed by Mr. Vignples, who 
selected it in 1833, who says it is the best line, and the line which he 
would have taken if not for violating private residences ; and he says we 
have improved upon the line he had taken. Such is the evidence upon, 
our side. Mr. Stephenson, the engineer of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, and many other Railways ; his son, who is constructing the 
London and Birmingham Railway, and many others ; and Mr. Vignoles,, 
who has laid down the Dublin and Kingstown, and other Railways, and 
we have, on the other hand, Sir John Rennie, who has never laid down a . 
line of Railway in his life ; he is supported by Mr. Locke, who though a 
skilful engineer, does not dare to go and examine and compare the two 
lines ; we have again Mr. Rastrick, who has made six or seven miles of. 
locomotive Railways, and some others used for horse power; and then 
we have other engineers who know nothing upon this particular subject 
of Railways. I rest it upon that evidence alone ; and I say the mature 
deliberation copne to by those parties from the year 1833, upon sugges- 
tions made to them by persons of character and respectability, and the 
mature deUberation which has been exercised upon it elsewhere, where 
the whole matter has been fully investigated, and where I wish we had 
had the opportunity of meeting our friends of the Oxted Hue; after 
considering that, and observing that none of the parties dared to institute - 
a comparison between the two lines, except upon points which do not • 
involve the most material points, such as the earthwork and the tunnels, > 
there can be no doubt as to the merits of the lines in the minds- 
of any of yonr Lordships. We have Sir John Rennie professing to> 
hay e found out abetter Une to Brighton, and yet allowing other peraons, 
I aw astonished at it, to tell you that they have found out obvious im-: 
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pr ore m ento in the lint, between the few weeks that the Bill Wm in th« 
House of CommonBy and its being in this House; yes, improvementa 
npon that line upon which he had bestowed his eleven years of anxiety, 
and such improvements as the avoiding a tunnel and decreasing an em- 
bankment, at the same time, and he lets them be called thus to stultify 
his own evidence and reputation as an engineer. I asked Mr. Locke 
**how can you account for Sir John Rennie, after eleven years of researdi 
having omitted to make those observations;" and Mr. liocke says, **I do 
not pretend to account for it." Then is it, I ask. Sir John Rennie^s 
line or Mr. Rastrick's who had made a large succession of alterations, can 
my learned friends pretend to say that they would feel justified ; if they 
rested npon Mr. Locke and Mr. Rastrick, and threw Sir John Rennie 
over board, that those two en^neers, one of them going down at twelve 
o'clock only on one Saturday, can support their line by their single 
testimony: is that, my Lords, the evidence on which you were Called 
upon to throw out a line in which no alterations have been made from 
ihe first instant it was laid before Parliament, and to drive us 
off to another Session. I know tkeir ingenious device; they want 
to show that the matter has not come to a mature conclusion, and there- 
fore that it is better that it should stand over for a whole year ; that is a 
course constantly adopted ; but see how it stands. It is a good grocmd 
at once if you had found in Mr. Stephenson's line the variations and va«- 
dilations that have taken place upon the other line ; I say at onc^ tmder 
these circumstances you could not have passed the line this Session; 
but when you find one persevering line, to which no objection has 
been made, except to its length, (which I have answered,) upon 
which nobody has suggested an improvement, except Mr. ]Vfills> of 
such a line I trust that it is too much to say, that it is to be thrown 
out and that something better may be found, because yon have another 
engineer on another line changing his gradients from 1 in 264 to 1 
in 180, and then to 1 in 264 back again, and shifting his trnmels 
and moving his embankments, and because you have another railway, 
the Oxted line, moving about also, and telling you that the Croydon 
line is to be altered a little, and the Oxted line a little, and every 
witness tells you that he cannot recommend the line as it exists. So 
prith respect to Mr. Cundy's line, and all the lines, you have a parcel 
of vacillating projects thrown crudely before your Lordships ; and is 
that any reason for throwing out this line, which has be«i nultitrdy 
considered since 1834? 

I know that it may be said that I am carrying that too for, t^t we 
are calling ours the best possible line. It is very possible that 



